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The Mark 


By Philip Wendell Crannell 
ONE by hard fate, for no fault, forced 


To wear a monstrous mark upon his face, 
For ease of others’ eyes and his own heart 
Holds ever a thick veil before the place ; 
And we, O God! with faces fair and smooth, 
And forms uncursed with trick or way uncouth, 
Flaunt freely forth for all the world to see, 
Blushless, the soul’s self-made deformity ! 


Kansas City, KAn, 


Mark 12 : 13-27 








When in Doubt 


Honest doubt as to what course one ought to 
take is an assured part of one’s life experiences. But 
when one is at such a juncture there ought to be no 
doubt as to how to meetit. Paul gave the secret when 
he told what he did after he had met his cataclysmic 
overthrow of all his life purposes and ideas on the way 
to Damascus. ‘*Straightway I conferred not with 
flesh and blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them that were apostles before me : but I went away 
into Arabia.’’ To withdraw from all human counsel 
and get alone with God is better than conferring with 
flesh and blood. And this ‘‘ Arabia’’ is always easy 
of access to those who need it. 


yA 
The Failure of “ Righteous Lying ” 


Lying, at its best, is quarrelsome, unstable busi- 
ness. The utter failure of the ‘‘ lie of necessity’’ as 
even a practicable measure of efficiency in life is well 
illustrated just now in the case of the newspapers and 
the public of Philadelphia. A few weeks ago these 
papers united in publishing a deliberate lie because 
it was ‘‘necessary’’ to the recovery of a kidnaped 
boy. A fortnight ago the coroner of a Philadelphia 
suburb, finding that a prominent trust company 
president had committed suicide by shooting himself, 
agreed with the man’s family and the physicians to 
give out ‘‘ cerebral hemorrhage’ to the public as the 


cause of death, in order to ‘‘ prevent a run on the 
bank,’’ and even the official certificate of death for 
the Registrar, which is supposed to give the whole 
truth, was similarly misleading. And now one of the 
virtuous newspapers that in June did the lying to save 
a boy, in August is righteously and flamingly indig- 
nant in its condemnation of the coroner who mis- 
takenly supposed he could help matters by suppress- 
ing truth thet he had no right to suppress. The very 
men who believe in lying—when ¢hey can determine 
whether the lie is needed—condemn the coroner, 
and they base their condemnation, not on the man’s 
bad judgment, but on his wrong-doing! The surest 
effect of lying, even lying with a good motive, is 
the blurring of one’s moral and intellectual powers. 
There must be at least one standard among men more 
stable than is man’s faulty, uncertain judgment. 
That standard is truth. 


x 


Life’s Heroisin 

Living is usually harder than dying. It lasts 
longer, and it costs more. Yet merely to live on, 
day after day, and year after year, in the service of 
one’s fellows, is not nearly so spectacular a thing as 
to die suddenly for a fellow-being ; therefore the heroes 
whose heroism consists in living do not get so much 
notice as the herees whose heroism consists in dying. 
The ‘‘Jim Biudso’’ type of man, whose big heart 
and grim determination to keep his steamer’s nose on 
the bank until all are saved are the cause of his 


death, is worshiped with an adulation entirely lack- 
ing for another whose grim determination to stand by 
his. fellows lasts a lifetime instead of an hour, and 
who dies a commonplace death in bed. Men do not 
always see things as God sees them. To ‘‘lay down 
his life for his friend’’ may mean to die, but it 
oftener means to live ; and ‘‘greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down [in life, not 
merely in death] his life for his friends.’’ 


Pat 
The Loss of Successful Speculating 


There may be no inherent sin in legitimate 
‘«speculation,’’—that‘is, the buying or selling of act- 
ual stocks or commodities at a figure which will re- 
sult in large profits, —but it has one disastrous result 
on which aman may definitely count : the destroying 
of one’s interest in normal, healthy business life. 
That is a good reason for any man to leave it alone. 
A prominent Christian business man, who has made 
a remarkable success of a business in which specu- 
lating is conspicuous for its absence, says that he 
discovered this early in his life, and decided to keep 
clear of speculating on that account: He tried and 
succeeded in just enough speculating to realize that 
the moderate profits of his regular business were losing 
all interest to him, and that he was thereby being un- 
fitted for his regular work ; and so he stopped. Any 
plan for ‘‘ getting rich quick’’ that succeeds is such 
a sure guarantee of other quick results in the line of 
heavy loss, that sensible men prefer to steer clear of it. 


Denying Self, Not Denying Things to Self 


O DENY one’s self is a fundamental Christian 
duty. To deny anything to one’s self may be a 
duty or it may not be; it may be right and it 

may be wrong : all depends on the circumstances and 
nature of such denial, and the object of its exercise. 
Yet both denying self and denying to self are popu- 
larly spoken of as ‘‘self-denial’’ ; and under this 
term both the biblical and the unbiblical ideas of 
denying self are generally included. An all-essential 
duty in Christian discipleship is thus commonly con- 
founded with a matter of conditional expediency. 

‘‘If any man would come after me,"’ said Jesus, 
‘‘let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me’’ (Matt. 16 : 24; Mark 8:34, Luke 9: 
23). Here Jesus makes the duty of denying self an 
essential requisite of Christian discipleship. A man 
cannot be a follower of Jesus unless he denies him- 
self, or, as the Greek term indicates, denies himself 
utterly. The requirement is not the denial of any- 
thing, either little or much, to self, but the utter 
denial of self,—a very important and too often un- 
recognized difference. 

As the term stands in the Greek, the injunction of 
our Lord to his every disciple, to ‘‘ deny himself,’ 
includes the idea of turning one’s self away from 
one’s self, of rejecting self as the desire of self. It 
suggests the thought of two centers, —self and Christ, 
—the one to be denied and the other to be accepted, 
as an object of attraction and devotedness, Its use 
in the original seems to say:. ‘‘If you would turn 
toward me, you must turn away from yourself. If 





Editor’s Note.—‘‘ Our Misunderstood Bible "’ is the title of 
a new book about to be published by The Sunday School 
Times Co., from the pen of the late H. Clay Trumbull, the 
manuscript for which was completely prepared and revised 
by the author himself, bringing together the most important 
results of his lifetime study of what he called ‘‘common 
errors about Bible words and phrases.’’ This editorial on 
** Self-Denial "’ is one of the characteristic chapters frem the 
book. It is published this week because it furnishes a valua- 
ble side-light on the teachings of Jesus throughout the Sun- 
day-school lessons of the Third Quarter of this year, to be 
reviewed on September 23. ‘‘ Self-denial'’ as the key to the 
Hr tga of Heaven is the heart and center of the quarter’s 
essons. 


you would accept me as the chief object of desire, you 
must renounce yourself as such an object. If you 
would henceforward live in my service, you must at 
once cease to live for your own pleasure and interest."’ 

It does not directly enjoin the suppression of self, 
or the overcoming of self, or the constant battling 
with self, but it calls to the turning away from self, 
the ceasing to live for self, the practical ignoring or 
forgetting of self as a center of interest and as an 
object of desire. Thatis the injunction, in its mean- 
ing and in its application. Self-denial is self-ignoring 
in hearty self-surrender. 

It is a very common mistake concerning the nature 
of self-denial, to suppose that it involves a constant 
thought of self, in order to the entire subjection of 
self. As a matter of fact, he who lives the truest life 
of self-denial has very little trouble with himself ; 
being absorbed in an object of interest outside of 
himself, he forgets himself; living for something 
worthier of his devotion, he does not give any worry- 
ing thought to that self from which he has turned 
away in his enthusiastic pursuit of a nobler aim. A 
soldier is worth little as a soldier until he forgets him- 
self in his interest in his soldier duties. If he even 
thinks of prolonging, or protecting, his life, he is more 
likely to lose his life than if he is absorbed in the 
effort to do his work manfully as a soldier. An un- 
selfish interest in our fellows causes us to forget our- 
selves in our loving thought of others. An unselfish 
interest in our Friend of friends takes us away from 
ourselves, and fills our mind with a simple purpose of 
pleasing and serving him. A life of self-denial is not 
a life of conflict with self; it is rather a life turned 
away from self in utter self-forgetfulness. 

Self-mortification and self-flagellations and self-in- 
flictions or self-deprivations are often mistakenly sup- 
posed to be elements of self-denial, when in truth they 
are only modes of self-nursing or self-seeking. A man 
who desires to win a prize in, an athletic contest will 
gladly put himself in training in order to be in the 
best physical condition for that struggle. He will 
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deny to himself anything in the line of food and drink 
and luxurious indulgences that might lessen his pros- 
pects of personal victory. But in all this there is no 
true self-denial ; on the contrary, it is confessedly a 
method of persistent self-advancement. A prize-fight- 
ing bully who lives abstemiously while in training for 
his contest can hardly be called a man who denies 
self, and who lives for a nobler object than self- 
aggrandizement. Professional bank-robbers and burg- 
lars are known to be carefully abstemious in their 
personal habits, and to deny themselves the use of 
liquor or tobacco while in the active practise of their 
‘* profession ;'" but who would think of claiming that 
such men were living lives of true self-denial, in de- 
nying toe themselves those indulgences which would 
hinder them in their selfish pursuings ? 

He who lives for the acquisition of wealth, or for the 
attainment of knowledge, or for the securing of honor 
and fame, is ready to deny to himself food, or sleep, or 
personal ease, if thereby he can promote the chief object 
of bis life struggle. But whatever else he denies to him- 
self, a worker of this sort does not deny himself to him- 
self. Self is the final center of his living and being. 

If, indeed, a man strives always for the promotion 
of his highest spiritual welfare, and for the completest 
subjection of himself, his self-deprivations and his 
self-mortifications may be nothing more than carefully 
chosen modes of self-improvement, having in them 
none of the qualities or merit of true self-denial. He 
may fast and pray and live a life of retirement and 
deprivatien in order to save his spirit or self. There 
is no denial of self in that. It is all selfish living. 
Such a man is living for self. He is seeking to save 
himself. He lacks the first requisite of a Christian 
disciple. He who turneth not away from self, refus- 
ing even to make the eternal saving of himself the 
chief object of living, cannot be a disciple of Jesus. 

A life of true self-denial, or of denial of self, may 
be a life of comparative ease and fulness, while a life 
of endurance and privation may be wholly a life of 
self-seeking. He whose nature and tastes would 
prompt him to a life of activity and adventure, may 
find himself called of God to settle down quietly in 
loving ministry to one of Christ's dear ones in need 
of tender care, but whose surroundings are those of 
relative luxury. Only by the denial of self can such 
a man find pleasure in the acceptance of a lot exempt 
from toil and hardship. On the other hand, a man 
of social instincts may travel to the end ot the earth 
in loneliness, and may pinch himself sorely as he 
travels, because for some reason he wants to hide 
himself from all who know him, or because. he is 
seeking reputation or reward in a discovery which he 
hopes to make. There is no denial of self in his 
deprivations and endurances, as there is in the other 
man’s settling down in a home of luxury at the call 
of God, contrary to his personal inclinations. Not 
what a fan has, not what he yields, but the aim of 
his life,—towards self or away from self,—settles the 
question whether he exercises true self-denial, as the 
Bible teaches that duty. 

He who would deny himself at the call of Christ 
must turn away from himself in hasty rejection and 
utter forgetfulness of himself as an object of life. Not 
what seems to be for his own interest or pleasure, but 
what his Master directs for him, must occupy his 
thoughts anc claim his best endeavors at all times. 
It may be that his Lord will call him to labors abun- 
dantly, and to prisons more abundantly, to stripes 
and stonings, to journeyings often, to perils of rivers, 
to perils of robbers, to perils in the city, to perils in 
the wilderness, to perils in the sea, to perils among 
false brethren, to travails and watchings, to hunger 
and thirst and fastings, to cold and nakedness. It 
may be that that same Lord will call him to dwell in 
his own hired house in the world’s chiefest city, with 
friends at hand in Cesar’s palace. 

If, indeed, his self-denial be complete, it will matter 
little to him whether he be in the one state or in the 
other, provided only he be where He for whom he 
lives would have him. With all his heart he can say, 
in either case: ‘‘I have learned, in whatsoever state 
I am, therein to be content. I know how to be abased, 
and | know also how to abound : in everything and in 
all things have I learned the secret both to be filled 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want. 
I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me"’ 
(Phil. 4 : 11). 

True self-denial is the denial of self as an object of 
service or of interest, through a surrender of self to 
One who alone is worthy of supreme interest and de- 
voted service. It does not depend on, or consist of, 
either fulness or lack, but it accepts the one or the 
other of these conditions ,légily,, according as the 
Master for whom self has becritrenounced may-ordain 
and indicate. 
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Did the Jews Address God as “ Father ” ? 

There is very little that is good which modern 
Christians, or even Christians from the time of Christ, 
can claim as exclusively their own. Hereis a ques- 
tion, for example, concerning Christian priority in the 
practise of addressing God as ‘' Father,’’ the facts as 
to which may surprise many. A reader in New 
Mexico writes : 


In my Spanish Sunday-school quarterly I read that the 


Jews in the time of Christ were accustomed in prayer to ad- 
dress God as ‘‘Father."’ Is that true? I have always be- 
lieved that we were first taught by Christ to call God our 
Father. 

Not only in the Old Testament, but in the forms of 
Jewish prayers in Old and New Testament times 
which have been preserved outside of the Scriptures, 
are there references to God as Father. Ina ‘ bene- 
diction;’ which preceded the so-called ‘‘Shema"’ 
of the Jews’ public worship before the time of Jesus, 
(the Shema being ‘‘a kind of ‘belief,’ or ‘creed,’ *’ 
composed of certain passages of Scripture), occurred 
the following phrases : ‘‘ With great love Thou hast 
loved us, O Lord our God, and with much overflow- 
ing pity hast Thou pitied us, our Father and our 
King.’ Again, in what is called the ‘‘Shemoneh 
Esreh, #4 ¢. the chief prayer, which every Israelite, 
even women, slaves and children, had to repeat three 
times a day,’’ occur the petitions, ‘Cause us to turn, 
O our Father, to Thy law ;"’ ‘‘ Forgive us, our Father, 
for we have sinned.’’. In Psalm 89: 26, Jehovah 
says, ‘‘ He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father.’’ 
Isaiah (63 : 16) prays, ‘‘For Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel doth not 
acknowledge us ; thou, O Jehovah, art our Father."’ 
And again (Isaiah 64: 8), ‘‘ But now, O Jehovah, 
thou art our Father ; we are the clay, and thou our 
potter.”’ ‘ 

It is a much-missed truth that God’s loving father- 
liness was just as prominent ‘throughout the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation as in the New ; and that law is 
just as prominent in the New Testament as in the 
Old. For the God of love changes not. 


x 
What: Is Christian Citizenship ? 


The chief present duty of the followers of Christ 
in this world is to live ¢# this world, fulfilling their 
duties to it and to those who live in it with them. 
That duty can be discharged only by loyal recognition 
of, and obedience to, the principles which shall last 
longer than this world; but Christ gives us eternal 
principles of duty-doing for present, earthly use. Per- 
haps this truth will help those who have been puzzled 
to understand a passage about which a Pennsylvania 
reader has inquired. The ‘‘ discussions’’ which she 
mentions were the articles by missionaries in the 
symposium given some months ago in these columns 
on the question ‘*Should a Missionary Ever Take 
Life in Defense of Self?’’ She writes: 


In the discussions regarding the duty of Christians upon 
whom lies the responsibility of deciding aggressive or defensive 
war, I find no reference to Christ's words in his directions to 
his apostles whom he was leaving to carry on his work after 
his departure (Luke 22 : 35, 36, 38 : ‘‘ And he said unto them, 
When I sent you forth without purse, and wallet, and shoes, 
lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing. And he said 
unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a wallet; and he that hath none, let him sell his 
cloak, and buy a sword. ... And they said, Lord, behold, 
here are two swords. And he said unto them, It is enough ’’). 
To me, this has seemed permission, if not direction, to use 
carnal weapons in self-defense. Commentators have passed 
it with few, or apparently unsatisfactory, remarks. Will you, 
if you think proper, kindly explain it? It will greatly oblige 
an earnest inquirer. 

Jesus had two great lessons to teach his disciples. 
One was, that he was equal to their every need, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual. That lesson he had taught 
to both the Twelve and the Seventy, when, sending 
them forth during his earthly lifetime, he -had in- 
structed them to make no provision for their physical 
needs, but to trust him to prompt those whom they 
should meet to care for them (Luke 9 : 1-3 ; 10 : 1-4). 
They had put this to the test, and had learned the 
lesson (Luke 22 : 35). Now, being about to end his 
earthly life and to be with them physically no longer, 
he had another great lesson to teach, which was that, 
although they must live in absolute trust of him and 
of his care, as they had proved they could, yet they must 
not presume -upon that caré as ‘replacing ‘their own 
provision for their own needs as citizens of this world. 


He had taught them that he could care for them ; 
now he would teach them to care for themseives, and 
to be ready to discharge every duty that rested upon 
them as citizens of the state. One such duty was 
feeding and clothing themselves. Another such duty 
was helping to maintain peace and order and to pro- 
tect human life. All this demanded purse, and 
wallet, and shoes, and sword. For while it would 
seem to be never a duty to use a weapon against 
others solely and exclusively in self-defense, it may 
often be a duty to do so for the maintaining of law 
and the public’ safety, or even for the protection of 
those whose safety depends upon our own safety. In 
other words, Christ's followers in all ages have duties, 
while living in this world, as citizens of this world ; 
and they can serve him truly only in the discharge of 
those duties. What a flood of light those parting in- 
structions of Jesus cast upon his real wishes as to us 
in our present-day duty-doing! How they condemn 
asceticism and withdrawal from the world! How 
keenly they cleave between presumption and faith ! 


x 
Must a Parable Deal only with Facts? 


Has ‘‘ fiction’’ any-place in the teaching of spirit- 
ual truth? Could it have had any place in Christ's 
teaching? It seems strange that any one should even 
be in doubt as to the answer here, yet it is probable 
that the question that is raised by an Illinois reader 
is a question also in the minds of others. The in- 
quirer writes. : 


Having been a constant reader and student of your valuable 
paper for many years, and knowing your willingness and abil- 
ity to assist in times of doubt and perplexity, I take the liberty 
to ask you by what authority you declare, under the head The 
Lesson Pilot, on the lesson of August 19, that the three persons 
mentioned never existed, but were used by Jesus only to illus- 
trate? In the parable Jesus says, ‘‘was a judge,"’ ‘‘ There 
were two men, one a Pharisee; and one a publican.’’ To me 
itseems incredible that Jesus should use fiction to impress 
spiritual truth, Where am I at fault? 


The word ‘‘ parable’’ as used by Jesus himself, by the 
Gospel writers, and by other writers in their day, seems 


.to have had no suggestion of standing for a record of 


actual fact, or.as an account of that which had really 
occurred. Yet a parable always employed incidents 
that were perfectly natural, and that might have 
occurred in the everyday world of those to whom 
the parable was addressed. In this naturalness, 
therefore, the parable differed from a fable, with its 
unnatural and even grotesque happenings. But be- 
cause a parable was always an ¢//ustration, from the 
natural world, of spiritual truth, it seems to have 
been taken for granted, in times both ancient and 
modern, that the illustration was not necessarily con- 
fined to facts which the speaker personally knew 
had occurred. While a parable might have been a 
true record of fact, it gained nothing for its purpose 
in so being ; and it seems probable that most of the 
parables of Jesus were made up of imaginary incidents, 
Thus Dr. McLaren, in commenting on the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, notes as his own personal 
opinion that ‘‘it was very unlikely that three separate 
travelers should pass along that road in’ so short a 
time as the story requires ;’’ yet even that improba- 
bility, as Dr. McLaren views it, in no way mars the 
parable in his mind for its purposes of illustrating 
truth. Edersheim’s definition of a parabie recognized 
its fictitious possibilities, so far as concerned historical 
fact, when he wrote: ‘all parables bear reference 
to well-known scenes, such as those of daily life ; or 
to events, either real, or such as every one would 
expect in given circumstances, or as would be in 
accordance with prevailing notions.’’ Similarly, Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie refers to Christ’s parable as fur- 
nishing ‘‘lessons of duty enforced by some simple 
imaginary narrative or incident.’’ 

The unrighteous judge, the self-righteous Pharisee, 
the prodigal son, the robbed traveler, and all the 
other immortal figures of Christ's parables, were 
familiar figures in the life of that day, as most of 
them are in the life of to-day. In that sense they 
were real. But that each particular person and inci- 
dent of each parable had come under Jesus’ personal 
knowledge as a real identity or fact is nowhere stated 
or implied in the Gospels. The Master Teacher 


revealed to all teachers the rightful place of the story 
in-teaching. - Those who learn of him in this are best 
impressing spiritual truth to-day. 
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How the Sunday-School World Moves Forward 








IXTY neatly uniformed newsboys, erect, in perfect 
step, moved down the concrete walk towards the big 
Auditorium, at Winona Lake, Indiana, on the after- 

noon of Thursday, August 9. The tramp of marching feet 
echoed up the hillside to ‘* Bethany Hall,’’ in which were 
gathered fifty men from all parts of the continent—the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the International Sunday School 
Association, in annual session. Eyes naturally turned to- 
wards the marching lads, who for the moment had the at- 
tention of the Committee. 

‘*The Indianapolis Newsboys’ Band!’’ said Marion 

Lawrance in a clear voice ; ‘‘ let’s cheer them !’ 

Instantly fifty men were standing, and a hundred hands 

enthusiastically applauded the passing line. ‘‘ The Or- 


, ganized Sunday-School Work ’’ was paying its compliment 


to ‘*Organized Work among the Newsboys.’’ It was 
merely an incident, but it revealed the sympathetic heart- 
beat of the consecrated men who shape and lead the Sun- 
day-school work of America. 


A Year of Advance 


. The heart-throb of the International Sunday-school 
work was wonderfully quickened at the Toronto conven- 
tion in 1905. During the twelve months since then the 
red blood of Sunday-school energy has coursed through 
the arterial system of its organizations with new impetus. 
Note such ‘‘ big’’ facts as these, for example : 

The report of General Secretary Lawrance shows that 
the year just closed has recorded an advance upon all past 
years in Sunday-school progress. Every state, province, 
and territory, except four, has held a convention, and ar- 
rangements have already been made for conventions in 
three of these foun, while the fourth holds its meetings bi- 
ennially. , 

Including county and township meetings, the conven- 
tion record fer the year is 13,033. 

The North California Association, deprived of its pro- 
posed convention at Santa Rosa because of the earthquake, 
arranged for and held its convention in Sacramento within 
a week after the catastrophe, 

The seven International Field Workers have traveled 
167,544 miles, and delivered 3,102 addresses. 

Fifteen states, provinces, and territories have added one 
or more field workers or departmental superintendents 
until now more than one hundred persons are devoting 
their full time to the work, while almost one hundred 
others are employed for part time. 

The increased number of denominational secretaries 
now being placed in the field indicates a growing interest 
inthe Sunday-school work. 

The Home Department has gained 1,378 Departments, 
with 39,000 members, and now reports a total of 11,891 
departments, with a membership of 438,102. 

The teacher-training department reports 50,00q now 
studying the teacher-training courses, and a marked in- 
crease in the number of summer schools for the training of 
Sunday-school teachers. 

The primary and junior department reports that fifty- 
nine states, provinces and territories now have superinten- 
dents in charge of work in the elementary grades, who, 
through Primary Unions, institutes, and convention ad- 
dresses or conferences, are familiarizing teachers in this 
department. with the best educational methods of Bible 
teaching and child development. 

The I, B, R. A. (International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion) has grown from 3,337 to 9,081. Delaware leads with 
2,000, and New Hampshire follows with 1,400. 

More money has been raised for International work by 
$6,000 than the average financial record for the past trien- 
nium. 


The West and the South 


The story of the Northwest was thrillingly presented by 
the Rev. W. C. Merritt, International Worker for that 
great field. Oregon has twenty-seven of her thirty-three 
counties organized, and money pledged for a general sec- 
retary, Montana, Southern Idaho, and Nevada jointly 
pledged $600 towards the expense of another Western In- 
ternational Field Worker, and petitioned for an appropri- 
ation of a similar sum by the Executive Committee to care 
for the intermountain. district. The work in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan is promising. Mr. 
Merritt’s presentation of the need ot the Northwest, illus- 
trated by numerous incidents, so moved the committee 
that amid great emthusiasm the needed $600 was imme- 
diately subscribed by members of the committee. 

The work in the South was reported by the Hon. N. B. 
Broughton of Raleigh, North Carolina, and Dr. J. E. Shep- 
ard of Durham, North Carolina, the latter being field 
superintendent of the work among the negroes. During 
the past year four negro secretaries have operated in the 
-South—one general superintendent and a secretary in each 
of the states of South Carolina, Alabama, and Arkansas. 
Four other states were reported ready for the appointment 
of negro secretaries, having pledged to provide half of the 
salary. Dr. Shepard made a strong and eloquent plea for 
his race. He declared that the ‘‘ International Executive 
Committee is doing more religiously for the negro in the 
South than any other organization in existence.’’ The 
committee responded to the appeal, and immediately 
raised one: half of the required amount to employ three ad- 
ditional field workers, to be placed in such Southern states 
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as first report the money raised to cover the second half of 
the salary. 

One thousand dollars was raised for locating in the 
South a white Field Worker, to be appointed when the 
necessary balance to cover expenses is provided by the 
Southern states, A special committee, with Mr. Frank L. 
Mallary of Macon, Georgia, chairman, was appointed to 
secure the needed funds, and select a man for the field. 


To the Islands of the Sea 


One of the most inspiring reports of the year’s work was 

resented by Dr. Frank Woodbury of Halifax, Nova 
Erode: chairman of the West Indies Commission, who last 
winter guided a party of International Sunday-school 
specialists to the West Indies in the interests of the organ- 
ized Sunday-school work. , 

As a result of this Pauline missionary journey twelve 
separate associations were organized, the interest and co- 
operation of the clergy secured, and the continent of South 
America inoculated with the work. At the request of the 
World’s Committee, the continent of South America was 
added to the International field, which now practically 
embraces the whole of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Executive Committee arranged to provide an International 
Worker for the West Indies, to devote one-half of his time 
to that promising field. A second West Indies cruise will 
be conducted during the coming winter. 

In the Pacific waters, the Island of Hawaii has definitely 
organized with six secretaries, representing as many na- 
tionalities,. at work. At the last convention, held at Hon- 
olulu, 300 Sunday-school workers were in attendance. 


Development in Mexico 


In Mexico, where the work was so successfully intro- 
duced two years ago, the progress has been phenomenal. 
During the yeas, the Rev. E. M. Sein has been installed 
as International Sunday-school superintendent of Mexico. 
The Mexican Sunday-school Convention at Puebla had an 
attendance of 527 delegates, in which one-third of the 
Sunday-schools of Mexico were represented. Letters 
from Mexican dénominational missionaries declare that the 
introduction of organized Sunday-school work into Mexico 
marks a new era in religious education and evangelism in 
that country.’ Mexican missionary effort has never before 
received such stimulus. The Executive Committee pro- 
vided for the publication of literature on the organized 
work, printed in Spanisn, One of the popular teacher- 
training courses has already been published in the Spanish 
language by one of the denominational publishing houses, 
and several books on Sunday-school seek have been trans- 
lated into the Japanese. 


New Departments Established—First the Adult 


No action of the Executive Committee caused more en- 
thusiasm than the creation of an adult department. 

At the Toronto Convention the rapidly developing in- 
terest in Sunday-school work among adults was recognized 
by the Executive Committee in the creation of a sub-com- 
mittee on adult work to which was committed a study of 
the conditions. At Winona this committee presented 
much information on the subject, and reported that the 
various organizations of adult classes now in the field were 
willing to federate in the adult department of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association. The proposition was 
accepted by the Executive Committee, and a red button 
with a white center was adopted as the badge or button of 
the department. Through friends of the cause financial 
provision has been made for the appointment of an adult 
department superintendent, and the Executive Committee 
authorized the employment of such a field worker upon the 
International force. 


A Missionary Department . 


The ‘‘ Pilgrimage of the Eight Hunared ”’ to the World’s 
Convention at Jerusalem in 1904 awakened new interest 
in missions throughout the Sunday-school world. This 
interest, which has marvelously developed during the past 
two years, crystallized at Winona in the creation of a mis- 
sionary department under the care of a sub-committee. 
This new department will study to bring the Sunday- 
schools of America to a vigorous and united support of 
missions. The possibilities of what 14,000,000 Sunday- 
school scholars can do is amazing when one considers that 
a giftfor missions of one cent a week from each scholar 


“in one year $7,780,000. Literature looking 
ieee erecting of the machinery of the organized work 








to missions will be prepared with a view to quickening 
every school in the field in missionary zeal, 


A Temperance Department 

A temperance department was created and placed in 
charge ofa special committee with funds to defray the ex- 
pense of operation. The definite adjustment of the Inter- 
national machinery through which temperance departments 
will be erected in states, provinces, and territories, coun- 
ties and townships, will bring at once potent reinforcements 
to the cause of temperance, and will not only send out the 
next generation of children pledged against the saloon and 
the use of intoxicants, but will do much towards giving to 
the future an army of citizens morally sound on questions 
of clean citizenship.. Mrs. J. F. Hardin of Eldora, Iowa, 
was made chairman of the committee, and Mrs. ‘Zillah 
Foster Stevens of Illinois, who has wielded a national in- 
fluence by her successful leadership of organized temper- 
ance re among the Sunday-schools of her ewn state, 
was made a member of the committee. 


An Intermediate Department 

The interests of the youth of our schools was considered 
in the creation of an intermediate department—that divi- 
sion of Sunday-school work which has been characterized 
as ‘the department with a hole in it.’? This special de- 
partment, which will have to do with the study and care of 
boys and girls in the adolescent period—the age of con- 
version—will be in charge of a special committee, of whieh 
Mr. Frank L. Brown of Brooklyn is chairman, who will 
give to it studied attention. The plan of International or- 
ganization will carry similar departments into its auxiliary 
organization down to the school where the fruit. will be 
borne in the solution of the big boy problem and kindred 
questions. ‘ 

For several years primary workers have been seeking 
the use of a single term to apply comprehensively to the 
four lower grades of Sunday-school work. The Educa- 
tional Committee at Winona reported that it recognized 
the use of the term ‘elementary ”’ as an inclusive term in 
secular education, referring to all grades below the high 
school, but in the Sunday-school nomenclature the ‘* modi- 
fied use of the word ‘ elementary’ shall be applied to the 
following grades: beginners, primary, and junior; and 
the superintendents of these grades shall be known as the 
superintendents of ‘ elementary grades,’ until a change in 
nomenclature shall be necessary.’? On recommendation 
of the Primary Committee, Miss Clara Louise Ewalt, of 
Ohio, Miss Lucy E. Stock, of Massachusetts, Mrs. M. S. 
Lamoreaux, of Illinois, Mrs, J. A. Walker, of Colorado, 
and Miss Nannie Lee Frayser, of Kentucky, were ap 
pointed auxiliary Field Workers of the primary department. 


Incorporation at Last 

After eight years of consideration, the Internationai 
Sunday-school Convention voted at Toronto to form itself 
into an association, and incorporate, for the purpose of 
receiving bequests then waiting for such action. Judge 
John Stites, of Louisville, Kentucky, was made chairman 
of a committee to draft incorporation papers and a plan for 
procedure. The articles of incorporation were presented 
and approved at Winona, and were ordered presented to 
the next session of Congress for passage. 


Of World Import 

Dr. George W. Bailey, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the World’s Executive Committee, announced 
that the next World’s Convention will ve held in Rome, 
May 20-23, 1907. Plans are now formulating by which a 
thousand or more workers from America and _representa- 
tives from every land will attend the Convention. 

Organized work in Japan will soon be established... The 
World’s Committee has arranged with Mr. Frank L. 
Brown, of Brooklyn, New York, to go to Japar: in De- 
cember, as its representative, to inaugurate the work. Mr. 
Mitto,- of Japan, was present at the meeting, and assured 
the Committee of hearty co-operation on the part of mis- 
sionaries and Sunday-school workers in his country. — 

A memorial has been sent to the World’s Committee 
from the Palestine Sunday-school Association, organized in 
Jerusalem in 1904, at the World’s Fourth Convention, 
petitioning for the services of a worker in the Levant for a 
few.months prior to the Rome Convention. The Palestine 
Association pledged $825 towards expenses. The Com- 
mittee favorably considered the memorial, and raised suf 
ficicat funds to grant the request. 


Other Items of Interest 

Dr. George W. Bailey, of Philadelphia, resigned the 
treasurership of the association, and accepted the position 
of assistant treasurer, to succeed Mr. H. L. Merrick, re- 
= Mr. F. A. Wells, of Chicago, was elected to the 
office of treasurer. 

The Twelfth International Convention will be heid in 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 18-23,° 1908. A Program 
Committee was appointed, with W. N. Hartshorn as 
chairman. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee will be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1907. 

Mr. Marion Lawrance, the general secretary, declares 
that more was done in ‘hi¥ meeting for the future of the 
Sunday-school than in ‘ws-combined executive - meetings 
of the seven years of his conneetion with the work. 
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Using the Names of Jesus Intelligently 
By Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D. 
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STIMULATING article was published in these 
columns some years ago showing how the nam- 
ing of Jesus in the New Testament kept pace 

with, and revealed the growth of, the Christian con- 
sciousness concerning the Lord, the single name Jesus 
largely giving way to the more dignified and official 
titles of ‘‘Christ,’’ ‘* Jesus Christ,’’ ‘‘ Christ Jesus,"’ 
‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ etc., as the dignity of his 
office and the splendor of his nature became apparent 
under the tuition of the Holy Ghost. 

The modern naming of Jesus is an almost equally 
interesting study. Just as the successive names of 
Jesus in the Scripture reveal the rising tide-levels of 
the doctrine of the early church concerning him, so 
the names habitually used in referring to him to-day 
reveal the various currents and eddies of thought and 
feeling about him. A wide diversity may be noted. 
There are schools, not necessarily similar, which 
habitually think and speak of him as ‘* Jesus,’’ rarely 
adding any other name or title. The favorite term of 
others is ‘‘ Christ,'’ of others sti’ ‘‘the Christ,’ and 
sone, not so numerous or so marked, prefer ‘‘ the 
Master,’’ or still others ‘*the Lord.’’ If individual 
Christians will take the pains to observe their own 
usage, they are likely to discover that they themselves 
have some ene name for Christ which lends itself 
more readily to the thought and more trippingly to 
the tongue than the others. 

It may be said that all this is a matter of habit and 
association, a trick of custom, and therefore of little 
significance, It is undoubtedly the first, and there- 
fore not the second. Such a habit is a revelation of 
carelessness or narrowness or indolence, if nothing 
else, but usually of much more. The name we 
habitually give to a person or a thing is a symptom, 
— it is a revelation of the place that person or thing 
helds in our minds. This is a rule: with many ex- 
ceptions, and which needs much discrimination in its 
application, but it is a rule nevertheless, Familiar 
names mean familiar treatment. Undignified names 
indicate lack of dignity in the person named, or in 
you, or in your conception of him. It was only the 
greatness of the man which at last enabled him to 
rise above it and glorified the title of ‘‘Old Abe.’’ 
The husband whose custom it is to call his wife ‘‘ old 
woman,’ or who speaks of her as ‘‘the-woman,’’, 
either records his opinion of her or gives you an easily 
read datum for your opinion of him. More than that, 
the name deepens and confirms the feeling. It is a 
cause as well as an effect. If familiarity does not 
breed contempt, it has a strong tendency that way. 
‘+The awe and dignity that doth hedge about’’ any 
person or office suffers a deterioration under the use 
of the unworthy name. The boy who habitually 
speaks of ‘‘the governor’’ or ‘‘the old man”’ will 
hardly retain that respect fot parental authority which 
is such a charm and safeguard of character. 

The fault of the exclusive use of ‘‘Jesus’’ is that 
while it reveals and expresses the human in our Lord, 
it ordinarily fails to express the divine. On the lips 
of one class it goes far over to the verge of a senti- 
mentality that is purely human, almost fleshly,—the 
«dear Jesus’’ order of address which, proper in rare 
moments of feeling, is unpleasantly familiar when it 
becomes dominant. Christian love is a different 
thing from that almost sensuous effusiveness ; it is an 
emotion strong, manly, vertebrate, and above all shot 
through and through with awe. Thomas’ ‘*My Lord 
and my God!"* is much nearer to it than ‘dear 
Jesus.’" It may be questioned whether the repug- 
nance that certain strong minds feel for the more fer- 
vent form of religion is not chiefly a recoil from the 
overworking of this phase of its expression. 

Curiously enough, the exclusive use of the name 
‘«Jesus’’ often betokens a state of mind almost dia- 
metrically opposite, —this time a deficiency of feeling 
springing from a defect of thought, on the part of those 
who have divested him of the attributes of deity, and 
see in him the mere man, the teacher, the reformer, 
the sociologist, the mystic. With them he is rarely 
‘«Christ,"’ more rarely still «‘the Christ,’’ and never 
‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ." Jesus from whom ‘the 
Christ’’ has been severed is a being who might well 
say, as in the apocryphal ‘‘ Gospel according to Peter,"’ 
‘«My strength, my strength, hast thou forsaken me!"’ 
There is about this use of the name an air of patron- 
age, an evident endeavor to exploit Jesus Christ in 
favor of certain religious or social or political theories, 


that is highly offensive to the normally reverent Chris- 
tian. One phrase alone, and one use of that phrase, 
surpasses it in this regard, and that is the employ- 
ment, for political effect, or to prevent that carrying 
out into active life of the principles of Jesus which is 
their real purpose and power, of the »phrase ‘‘ The 
meek and lowly Nazarene” by the lips of men who 
care least of all things for the principles of him they 
patronize. 

‘*The Christ’’ is a favoyite expression -of many. 
Sometimes its only fault is the little touch of pedan- 
try in saying ‘‘the Christ’’ when the rest of the world 
is calling him ‘‘Christ.’’ Sometimes jt tends to make 
him a legendary figure, recalling as it does the often 
beautiful staries of the ‘* White Christ,** the <‘Christ- 
child,’’ and the like. He becomes the vague and 
beautiful Christ of poetry, a very charming but a 
very unsubstantial shape, the halp of unreality about 
his head. Sometimes it hides his individuality and 
makes him a divine official with an official’s gen- 
erality and an official's coldness. With others ‘‘the 
Christ’’ reveals a still more dangerous mental bias 
which deprives him of real distinctness and of definite 
personality. ‘‘The Christ’’ exists, according to this 
teaching, in every man. In most he—it?—is kept 
from power and expression by our sins and unbelief, 
as a well is choked by débris, but in Jesus ‘the 
Christ’’ there was no débris, the channel was unin- 
terrupted, the communication was perfect. Jesus 
then was a man who received perfectly, where we re- 
ceive imperfectly, of ‘‘the Christ." Near as this 
may seem in some things to the orthodox view of 
Jesus Christ, it is at the mental and spiritual antipodes, 
and means a lowering of Jesus from ‘his unique posi- 
tion as only begotten Son of God, which’ shatters the 
whole structure of Christian faith. ~ 

No doubt it is true that many who habitually em- 
ploy one or the other of these terms are unconscious 
of such meanings or such tendencies, but the subtle 
implications are there nevertheless. 

There ought to be freedom, variety, and balance in 
our naming of the Christ. “ We ought hot to be afraid 
to use any name that expresses a legitimate phase of 
feeling or a veracious aspect of his nature or offices; 
and yet we ought to become suspicious, or at least 
watchful, of ourselves, when we discover that we. are 
falling into the habitual use of any one of the less in- 
clusive names of our Lord. There are those who, in 
their love for Jesus or their admiration for.him, have 
lost sight of the Anointed One, the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. There are those who in their exalta- 
tion of Christ, or their wonder at the Christ, have lost 
the warm touch of the living, throbbing, personal 
Jesus. Different emotions, different experiences, 
different phases of thought as they succeed each 
other, well express themselves in these different 
names ; but the thought that should lie behind and 
beneath the kaleidoscopic play and:sheen of the va- 
rious naming, . filling. it with ; strength, dignity, .and 
glory, the foundation of all, ought to be:that:summed 
up in the phrase so often on the pen of the apostle, 
the full, round, glorious appellation, ‘‘Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,'"’ making him not human only, 
not divine only, not official only, not teacher, not re- 
former, not Saviour only, but all these and supremely 
Lord of all. For ‘‘God hath made that same Jesus 

. both Lord and Christ,’’ and he who makes him 
less, however dear, has lost him. 

Topeka, Kan. 
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His Love of Lowly Lives 
By John S. Bunting 


E WAS.dead. A newsboy, crying his papers, 
had said to a passing stranger, with a broken 
voice, ‘‘And God knows what I have lost.’’ 

The colored cabman, handing out his passenger at 
the station, remarked, with a sage nod of his head, 
‘¢Scuse me for sayin’ so, boss, but he was de bes’ 
man in de town anyway."’ The great, silent throng 
of the city’s culture and best that filled the church was 
impressive, but the other throng, up there in the gal- 
leries, with their dark faces and soiled clothes, seemed 
a glorious thing. It meant that the simplest and 
lowest had caught the meaning of the loftiest life. 
It was as ‘if the valley had answered the mowntain 
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peak, as if the little lake had caught the light of 
a star. ; 

A group of negro students whom he had so well 
taught followed his bier. Some had thought of them 
as pall-bearers. But it was better thus. And yet to 
some came the thought of Bishop Patteson, borne 
down the great aisle of Westminster Abbey by the 
dark hands of his Polynesian boys, 

Later we stood in the class-room in the school 
where he had done his best to fit these earnest fellows 
to become heralds of the gospel of arisen Lord. And 
there he had taught them hot only out of books, but 
by a better method than that, where, day by day, all 
unconsciously to himself, he had opened to them the 
pages of his own pure life, written over with the trac- 
ings of Godjs love and wisdom. Moving upon them 
with his higher life and soul, 


‘ Speaking some plain word from hour to hour, 
Holding each poor life gently in his hand 
Till each dark face shone mystical and grand 
Against the breaking day.’’ 


Their silent, earnest faces were eloquent with theit 
high-formed purpose. They were going to: see to it 
that this rare life did not fail of a deep response, 
and in far other fields they were going to make the 
passion of his love and the pure light of his faith 
felt and known, for through him they had come to 
know the Ground of all being. 

Better to aim at being understood of the lowly and 
ignorant than seek the pleasure of the great or fit your 
message to the wise. Let yourself be known to God's 
‘* babes,'’ the weak, the helpless, and the needy of 
this world, rather than by the ‘‘ prudent and wise."’ 
That was what he did. That colored boy confessed 
it when he remarked, ‘‘Oh, sir, he was not our 
teacher ; he was our father.’" And so did the poor 
old woman who, only a short time before, sent for him 
one day, when she lay dying. ‘‘Tell him to come to 
me,"’ she said ; ‘‘I think I can die easier then.’’ If 
you are understood of the simple, the wise will also 
understand you, that is, if it is worth your while to 
have it. But make the pleasure of the great your 
first interest, and then God's ‘little ones’’ may not 
be fed. 

Yes, he was dead, but one could not but remember 
what was long ago said of St. Francis, ‘‘ Dead he was 
before dying, and after death he was aliye."’ 


‘* And the high soul burns on to light men’s feet ~ 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet.” 


GREENVILLE, DEL, 








By Charles McIlwaine 


HERE are very few persons who: have not taken 
an active interest in fleas at some. time in their 
‘fives. Nettle rash, hives, mosquito bites, remain 
in-one place to*bescratched, but fleas keep one chas- © 
ing them in a very undignified manner. One little 
flea, if it decides to go upon an excursion, will keep 
the dog, the cat, and the entire family restless until it 
is caught or vanishes of its own accord. 

Fleas belong to the order Siphonaptera. The 
name of the order is made up from two Greek words 
—siphon, a tube, and afieros, wingless. The mouth 
parts of this order are in the shape of tubes for sucking, 
and none of the order have wings. The Latin name 
for flea is Pulex. 

The most delicate, perfect watch ever made is a 
clumsy piece of work when compared with the 
machinery of a flea) Four of its‘six legs are very | 
strong and enable it to leap farther in proportion to its 
size than any other animal. Its skin is hard, tough, 
smooth, excepting where regular rows of sharp stout 
bristles are placed on the sections in rows. These 
start backwards. When you think you have a flea 
securely caught between your fingers, it kicks and 
wiggles. The bristles hold to every bit of ground it 
gains. Before you know it, it is. gone, to your regret 





Editor’s Note.—Because o th: exceptional value and popu- 
lar interest of these scientific nz. ture-studies by Mr. McIlvaine 
which readers of The Sunday Schoo! Times have been fey 
ing for several years, The Sunday €chool Times Co. has just 
published a collection of them in bcok form, under the title 


** Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the Chimney."' The book is 


iMustrated by the author, and furnishes home reading in 
which every member of the family is likely to be interested. 
The price is 75 cents. 
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and astonishment. — Its body is flat sideways. It can 
run between the hairs of a dog or cat as if its path 
were laid out like a race track. Rubbing a flea 
between the fingers is fun for it. Its body is so tough | 
that it does not hurt it, so flat that it does. not roll. 
Every rub forward helps it to escape, because its 
spine prevents it from being rubbed backward. To 
secure your flea, wet your fingers. When you catch 
it, hold it in water until you kill it by crushing 
between your nails. Have you not noticed how acat 
always licks its hair and plasters it down before it 
bites at the flea under it ? 

Fieas have but two eyes, one on each side of the 
head. These are fixed. The mouth parts are made 
for piercing and sucking. They are odd looking con- 
trivances, but fleas know how to use them. 

There are about fifty kipds of fleas. Each kind is 
specially fitted to live on certain animals or birds. 
They all look as if they were ready to play a trick on 
anything and get away without being caught. The 
cat and dog flea is the one usually found in our 
houses and when we start on a flea hunt. It is much 
more common than the flea for whose use.we are se 
lected. Its company name is Pulex serraticeps, 
which means Flea with-many-comb-teeth-on-its-head. 
It is easily told from our flea, Pu/ex trritans, or itri- 
tating flea, by the row of bristles directly back of its 
head, There is no difference in its bite, or rather 
_ bites, for a flea bites in many places if it is allowed to 
do as it pleases. Then there is the jigger flea or 
Chigoe, so punishing in the South ; the hen flea, 
found on our chickens ; the opossum flea, on opos- 
sums ; the bird flea, often on pigeons and other birds, 
the rat and 
mouse flea ; 
‘the squirrel 
flea (I have 
seen the gray 
squirrels of 
the West'Vir- 
ginia’ Moun- 
tains covered 
with them) 
the rabbit 
flea, plentiful 
on al! kinds of rabbits; the mole flea, which can 
dive among the fine fur of the ground moles and 
whose eyes can. scarcely be seen under a micro- 
scope ;. the gopher flea ; and others. . 

But it is with the cat and dog flea that we have 
mosttodo. About four years 
ago I first saw flea eggs to 
know them. One of my pet 
Persian cats had been spend- Laiva of the Cat and ° * 
ing a half hour-on my desk. ~. Dog Flea 
Her name is The Princess, and she owns my desk 
whenever she .chooses to sit on it. After Her Royal 
Highness gave up my desk to me, I noticed that the 
place where she 
sat was covered 
with little white 
specks. My 
curiosity runs 
even to specks. 
I looked at 
t hem through 
my magnifying 
glass, then put 
them under my 
microscope, 
and found that 
they were fresh eggs. With them were tiny, wiggly, 
hairy larvee which were very much alive and which 
had hatched from some of the eggs. I knew at once 
that they were flea eggs and the larve were young 
fleas in the worm stage of their growth. I became 
wonderfully interested in my desk nursery, and at 
once began to study up fleas, Before this I had only 
hunted them up. 

Here is the biography of a cat and dog flea :—Mrs. 
Flea, with her traveling ho.re and lunch route upon 
the cat or dog, lays from twelve'to twenty eggs among 
the fur. They are so slightly stuck to the hairs, if 
stuck at all, that the least movement knocks them off. 
As the cat or dog carrying the eggs moves about the 
eggs are dropped wherever it goes. (If you will place 
either one of the animals suspected of having fleas on 
something black and lightly scratch it, you will catch 
a large number of eggs.) These dropped eggs get 
into floor cracks, carpets, rugs, beds of the animals, 
the ground, and there hatch, irregularly, depending 
very much upon the warmth and moisture about 
them. The larve (see illustration) feed on the edible 
particles they find among dust. Of these there are a 
great many. The larve find them by wiggling abeut, 
using their bristling hairs for legs. They grow so fast 





Human Flea. 








The Cat and Dog Flea 
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that they have to change their skins two or three 
times. _ In from one to two weeks the larvz-spin co- 
coons for themselves.. In these they remain from ten 
to sixteen days, then come forth full grown fleas 
ready to board around without asking our permission. 

The easiest way. to get rid of fleas is to kill the eggs 
and larve. Frequent sweeping out the cracks in 
floors and burning the sweepings kills thousands, as 
young fleas do not thrive if disturbed. Soaking the 
cracks with benzine is often a cure, but not always. 
Neither is the use of flea powder ( Pyrethrum, a species 
of chrysanthemum), though it will stupefy grown 
fleas, when they can be easily caught and killed. 
Washing the floor frequently with strong hot svap- 
suds, is the best plan. Carpets, mattings and rugs 
must be frequently well beaten well away from the 
house. Dogs and cats should have beds made of 
clean pine shavings. Get them at planing mills or 
carpenter shops. Sprinkle them lightly with turpen- 
tine. It is false kindness to give a dog or cat a pil- 
low, rug or fancy bed to sleep on. Fleas hatch and 
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grow in such beds, which are exactly to their liking. 
To get rid of fleas you must. work faster than the fleas 
can lay and the eggs can hatch. 

Professor Gage, of Harvard, had a room of which 
fleas had taken possession. After trying all other means 
to get rid of them, he tied sticky flypaper, sticky side 
out, around the legs of the janitor, and had him walk 
for hours around the room. The fleas jumped for his 
ankles, as they will do, and were caught. 

To catch fleas, you must know more than the 
fleas do, 

If many fleas make personal calls upon you at one 
time, spread a woolen blanket on the floor, sit down 
on it and treat the fleas as impolitely as you can. 
They will jump on to the blanket and get entangled in 
the wool. Kill them. 

It is cruel to allow cats and dogs to suffer from fleas. 
Valuable pets are often killed by them, and after 
great suffering. It is our duty to take good care of 


everything we undertake to care for. 
Camsaripce, Mp. 





Cunningham Geikie’s Life-Work 


By the Rev. James Johnston, A.T.S. 








HE Home-going of Dr. Geikie in April last, after 

a busy and consecrated life in his Master's ser- 

vice, was received with universal regret among 

the thousands of readers who had become acquainted 

with his scholarly contributions in the cause of biblical 

learning and knowledge. Gifted with the pen of a 

ready and informing writer, and pre-eminently a man 

of one book, Dr. Geikie had thrown fresh charms 
around the sacred page. 

Dr. Geikie was born in old Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on October 26, 1824, the second son of the Rev. 
Archibald ‘Geikie, minister of a Presbyterian Church 
in Toronto. Upon the completion of his educa- 
tion in the cityof,his birth the Doctor served as 
a minister from 1848 to 1860 in Canada and Nova 
Scotia, and subsequently, for a period of sixteen 
years, applied himself to literary work in England. 
At this time he laid the foundation of that wonderful 
acquaintance with the Bible and cognate themes. In 
1876 he was ordained in the Church of England in the 
Diocese of Winchester and accepted an appointment 
to the curacy of St. Peter's, Lordship Lane, Dulwich, 
where he rémainéd until 1879, when he became rector 
of Christ Church, Neuilly, Paris, which position he 
held for the next two years. 

In 1881 Dr. Geikie was presented to the living of 
St. Mary Magdalene, in quaint and old-time Barra- 
staple, Devonshire, a town dating from Athelstan’s 
days, and, in more recent times, immortally associ- 
ated with Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho.’’ 
Here the devoted servant of God formed close and 
affectionate ties, and his remains, according to his 
wish, lie under the shadcw of the venerable church 
he loved so well. At the invitation of the Bishop of 
Norwich (Dr. Pelham), Dr. Geikie was collated in 
1885 to the historic vicarage of St. Martin-at-Palace, 
Norwich, and after five years’ ministrations in this 
important sphere the Doctor resigned the benefice in 
1890, and retired from ecclesiastical activities. 

The closing sixteen years of his life were spent in 
pleasant retirement in the south of England, in sunny 
Bournemouth, where he was connected with St. Swith- 
un's Church, a branch of St. Peter's. Never did the 
Doctor weary of this lovely resting-place, which 
Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, compares, with 
its sea and shore attractions, to a Mediterranean water- 
ing place in the English Channel. 

Dr. Geikie was an unwearied literary toiler whose 
works have had immense circulation in Great Britain, 
the Colonies, and the United States. These princi- 
pally embrace ‘ Entering on Life,’’ 1870 ; ‘* The Life 
and Words of Christ,'’ 1876; ‘*Old Testamen Car- 
acters,’’ 1880, (a remarkable series of biblical por- 
trait profiles) ; ‘‘The Promises,’’ 1882: ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Reformation,’’ 1884 ; ‘*The Holy Land and the 
Bible,’’ 1885; and notably his magnum opus, 
‘« Hours with the Bible,”’ in twelve volumes, 1894-96, 
which has enjoyed a wide and deserved popularity. 
These were followed by ‘‘ Landmarks of Old Testa- 
ment History,’' 1895 ; ‘* A New Short Life of Christ,’’ 
1898, and ‘* The Vicar and His Friends,’’ 1901. To 
these must be added a large series of delightful con- 
tributions chiefly bearing upon Bible scenes and 
studies. Readers of The Sunday School Times were 
long familiar with his ‘‘ Lesson Story’ and ‘*The 


Life Story of Jesus," which was always luminous, 





forcible, and instructive, and equally marked by reli- 
able interpretation and sound judgment. 

So early as 1871 the Senate of Queen's College, 
Canada, in recognition of the Doctor's scholarship, 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity, 
while twenty years later, in 1891, The University of 
Edinburgh honored him with its doctor of laws degree 
in appreciation of his voluminous contributions to 
sacred literature. 

Dr. Geikie was brother of the late Dr. Constable 
Geikie, of Bathurst, and of Dr. Walter Geikie, Dean 
of Medical Faculty, Trinity College, Toronto. He 
was married in 1849 to Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
David Taylor, of Dublin, who survives him together 
with two sons, Mr. John Geikie and the Rev. Charles 
J. Geikie. 

In the course of his varied ecclesiastical career the 
Doctor, by rare devotion and the fragrance of a Christ- 
like personality, won many cherished friends whom 
he 


** Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.’’ 


These again were considerably increased by that larger 
host who had become familiar with his numerous 
papers, which so frequently appeared in British and 
American publications, 

As an exalted type of Christian manhood Dr, 
Geikie was profoundly revered, and friends from near 
and far gathered often in his delightful Bournemouth 
abode, to pay their respect to a veteran in biblical 
lore. His old world home life was one of inspiration 
where the daily routine flowed tranquilly along amid 
the toils of industrious peace. 

Devout in spirit, methodical in study, strenuous in 
labor, facile in exposition, and learned in Divine 
things, Dr. Geikie was the embodiment of the famous 
watchword of G. F. Watts, ‘‘ the utmost for the high- 
est."’ He will be pleasantly and honorably remem- 
bered among the foremost biblical scholars of the 
nineteenth century, in the company of Farrar, Mc- 
Laren, and others, who gave to the Anglo-Saxon 
speaking race inestimable treasures and expositions of 
the Divine Word. 

The Doctor generally had the blessing of health 
and vigor, save for the exception of a critical illness 
in the winter of 1899 and 1900. Notwithstanding 
that his son wrote at the time of suspense in his 
household, ‘‘it will be a miracle if he recovers,"’ 
the good man was restored to many happy years of 
life. Singular to relate, the Doctor resumed his wel- 
come contributions to The Sunday School Times by 
an article on the Raising of Jairus’ Laughter, coinci- 
dent with its Easter issue of March 31, 1900. 

In his later years Dr. Geikie, unceasingly active, 
added several books to the large number he had pub- 
lished during his busy clerical life and, only a few 
months ago, rounded out the patriarchal age of 
eighty-two years. Diligent to the last, he was seized 
on March 31 of the present year with a serious 
development of bronchial attack, and, at the opening 
of a spring morning, on Sunday, April 1, Dr. Geikie 
entered into the presence of his Saviour whose minis- 
try of redeeming love he had graciously commended 
to multitudes by sanctified voite and pen for more 
than sixty years. 


DARWEN, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 
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LESSON 13. SEPTEMBER 23. THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: And they were astonished at his doctrine; for his word was with power.—Luke 4 : 32* 


* Go.tpen Text (Am. Rev.).—And they were astonished at his teaching ; for his word was with authority. 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I. JESUS AND THE CHILDREN (Matt. 18 : 1-14). 

It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.—Maiz. 
18: 14. 

2. Tue Durty or Forcivengsss (Matt. 18 : 21-35). 

Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.— 
Matt. 6: 12. 


3. THE Goop Samaritan (Luke 10: 25-37). 
Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. —Matt. 5: 7. 
4. Jxsws Teacuinc How To Pray (Luke 11 : 1-13). 
Lord, teach us to pray.—Lwake ir: r. 


5. Jesus Dines witH A PHarisee (Luke 14: 1-14). 


He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Luke 

OR Fl 
6. Fatse Excuses (Luke 14: t§ 24). 

And they all with one consent began to make ex- 
cuse.—Luke 14: 72. 
7. THe PARABLE OF THE Two Sons (Luke 15 : 11-32). 

Return unto me, and I will return unto you, saith 
the Lord.—Ma/, 3: 7. , 


8. THe JuDGE, THE PHARISEE, AND THE PUBLICAN 
(Luke 18 : 1-14). 
God be merciful to me a sinner.—Luke 78: 13. 
g. Tue Rich YounGc Rutter (Mark 10: 17-31). 

If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.—Matzzé. 
16 : 24. 

10. BARTIMAUS AND ZaccHz&us (Luke 18 : 35 to 19: 
10). 

The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 

which was lost.—Lwuke sg : 10. 


11, Jesus ENTERS JERUSALEM IN TRIUMPH (Matt. 21: 
{-17). 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
—Matt. a1: 9. 


12, JErsus SILENCES THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES 
(Mark, 12 : 13-27). ‘ 
Render to Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and 
to God the things that.are God’s.—Mark& 12: 17. 
13. REVIEW. 
And they were astonished at his doctrine : for his 
word was with power.—Luke ¢ ; 32. 


ee 


The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


T HAS been pointed out many times that there 
are two great centers in the universe: God, and 
self; and that, according as every man chooses 

one. or the other of these centers for his life, he 
chooses life or death. One cannot honestly study 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ and escape 
that conclusion, And in the three months’ lessons 
that we have to review next Sunday, covering, all 
but three days, the last six months of Jesus’ earthly 
life, it is impressive to note that all these lessons, 
chosen by the Lesson Committee as being the most 
important passages in this period of Christ’s life re- 
corded by the first three Gospels, have to do with the 
fatal danger of sedf as shutting men out from the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Surely, if the Son of God in 
his brief time on earth gave such prominence to this 
theme, we cannot give too much thought and time 
to making sure that we understand him, and, more 
important still, that we are living up to our under- 
standing. 

The Tinnten of Heaven as a society, and the con- 
ditions of eligibility to membership in that society, 
is an interesting way to look atit. It is on this plan 
that Dr. Dunning bases his suggestions for a review 
of the quarter. Better still, he makes this study of 
those conditions a study of the fersons who come 
into the quarter’s lessons; and biographical investi- 
gation is always interesting. Moreover, he compels 
thought and challenges attention by asking wdy 
each condition of membership in the Kingdom 7s a 
sondition, 

When we realize that the teachings of the quarter 
were largely directed toward the twelve disciples; 
that, as Professor Sanders notes, it was ¢hezr time, 
not the people's, in Christ's work, and that they must 
now if ever learn what Messiahship was and how 
discipleship must correspond, we must be still more 
impressed with the crucial, strategic importance of 
this great theme, self-denial, in the work and life of 
Christ himself, Christ’s chosen aposties, and Christ’s 
followers in all time and eternity. 

Here is the thesis, then,—the proposition: Self, or 


self-interest, is the great obstacle to all that is worth 
while in’ life, the obstacle even to eternal life itself; 
therefore self-denial, self-crucifixion, an utter giving 
up and abandoning of self and self-interest, is abso- 
lutely necessary if we would serve Christ, do things 
that are worth while, and live eternal life now and 
hereafter. 

Is the proposition true, the thesis correct? Does 
it ‘‘make good” when tested out? Do the lessons 
of the quarter, as giving us Christ’s own thought and 
teachings, bear it out? The answering of these 
questions by a critical examination of the lessons, 
conducted by your pupils in class on Review paater: 
ought to make a review so interesting and profitab: 
that thirty minutes will prove scant time. Yet, as 
teacher, you must watch the time jealously, and so 
steer the study that it will have been completed 
when it is necessary to say ‘‘time’s up.” 


Allow no quarterlies or lesson helps in class, but - 


see that each pupil has a Bible in hand; and distri- 
bute, on separate slips of pa 
ture references of the twelve lessons, numbering 
each lesson to indicate its order in the series. One 
or more such reference slips can be given to each 
pupil, according to the size of your class. 
sole ‘‘help” in class, besides the Bible, might be 
the entire list of lesson titles and references, as given 
in the Times on this page. 

Upon your calling, then, for the title and Gospel 
passage of the first lesson, the pupil who has that 
ra of paper will answer by giving them, and all 
will turn in their Bibles to the passage. For exam- 

le : ‘‘ The first lesson ?” ‘‘ Jesus and the Children ; 

atthew 18 : 1-14." 

Then will come the question, ‘‘ What has this les- 
son to do with the question of self?” and all will 


_look sharply at the passage. and volunteer their an- 


swers. Let the pupils do all the: investigating, if 
possible. . As a hint for their guidance, if needed, 





The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 





The names of all pupils who have. answered 
eight or more Mystery Box questions in.each of 
any eight weeks since June 17, 1906, and whose 
names are on the subscription list of The. Sunday 
School Times, should now be reported to the 
Editor as entitled to a place on the Mystery Box. 
Honor Roll which will be published in the ‘Times 
after September 30, 


Send a postal to the Times asking for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature of 
the ‘* Mystery Box’’ in home and school, or see the 
Times of June 2, 1906, 


ho 








Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 


1. Mention the different districts or divisions of 
Palestine in which Christ worked during the quar- 
ter’s lessons. 

2. On what day of the week did Jesus silence the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ? 

3. Describe how an Oriental woman succeeded 
in getting her daughter into the Friends’ Mission at 
Ramallah, Palestine. 

4. Name a Khedive whose widow fed a thousand 
poor people after her husband’s death. 

5. How many months in Christ’s life were cov- 
ered by the lessons of the quarter? 

6. According to Oriental custom, where must the 
younger son of a family live? 

7. Name twelve spiritual qualities which Jesus 
wants his followers to possess. 

8. Mention the month and year of Rome, re- 
spectively, that marked the beginning and the end 
of the quarter’s lessons. 

9. From the map find out about how many miles 
Jesus traveled during the quarter’s lessons. 

10. What parable has been called the ‘‘ pearl of - 
the parables.”’ 

11. What did Jenny Lind have to do in order to 
succeed in singing ? 

12. What formal religious supper of the Jews 
was eaten about the time of Christ's triumphal en- 
try into Jerusalem ? 

13. Describe how the life of a little boy who was 
running towards the mine-blast was saved. 

14. Who is always near to children ? 

15. Name twelve subjects concerning which 
Christ taught during the lessons of the quarter. 








r, the titles and Scrip- . 


Your own : 





here are some of the truths that may be found in the 
twelve lessons : 


1, Whoever thinks least of himself is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven, 

2. Why forgive? Beeause any debt owing to self is 
infinitesimal as compared with what self owes to God. As 
Professor Riddle says, ‘‘ humility must precede forgive- 
ness, and the overwhelming debt to God should humble 
us into forgiveness.’’ F 

3. The good Samaritan forgot self in doing what he 
could for a stranger. Only when we deny self can we be 
true neighbors. 

"4. Even a large part of out prayers should have to do 
with God rather than with self. 

5. The selfish guest and the selfish host are both 
sharply rebuked. Humble yourself as a guest if you 
would be exalted ; and as a host, serve those who cannot 


* recompense you. 


6. Self’s interests are keeping men out of the kingdom of 
heaven. 
‘4.’ Self made a prodigal; a father’s loving forgetfulness 
of self restored the prodigal ; self, again, made a hateful, 
unloving elder son. . 

8. Self-righteousness and self-sufficiency condemned the 
Pharisee ; self-loathing and self-distrust turned the publi- 


‘can to salvation. 


9. Riches find their charm and power in self’s interests, 
The man in whom self is dead does not find it hard to turn 
from riches to Christ. The result of self-denial is a hun- 
dredfold more now and here. 

10, The sure result of intimacy with Jesus is to think of 
others and to forget self. 

11. Even when Jesus permitted a public demonstration 
in his honor, he came as one meek, lowly, and unselfish, 
Praise to be perfected was to come, not from kings and 
from self-centered, self-righteous persons, but from just 
the opposite : babes and sucklings. 

12, Even one’s proper religious belief or worship must 
sink ‘self and recognize Czsar as well as God. 


Because self-sacrifice is the most irresistible 
weapon in the world, against which all opposition 
breaks down, we learn that when Jesus lived and 
taught ‘‘théy were astonished at his teaching ; for 
his word was with axthority."” Think what it means 
tea realize that we may have in our own imperfect, 
faylty lives that same quiet, overcoming authority, 
if-we let Christ control, and put self always out of 
the question. For there is no room for Christ and self 
in the same life. Which shall we make our choice ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


; (The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


Are we sure we know what self-denial is? It is very 
different from denying things to self. A thoughtful study 
of the editorial on the first page of this issue will help one 
to avoid confusion here. : 

The lessons cover a period of about six months (Rid- 
dle, 1). 

The sharpness of caste lines in the East; those who chari- 
tably feed thousands of poor people would never think of 
letting them enter ‘‘ my house ’’ (Howie, 1, 2). 

If-you want a glimpse right into the heart of the thing, 
read Pa Perkins’ first letter. He has discovered that love 


‘is back of it all. 


There are five good illustrations on the subject of ‘self’? : 
how self stood in the way of forgiveness (Illustrations, 2) ; 
how self-conquering got rid of enemies (Illustrations, 3 3 
how self-forgetfulness saved a man from suicide (Illustra- 
tions, 4) ; how self-denial made thirty years over the wash- 
tubs ‘‘all right ’’ (Illustrations, 6); how self-interest made 
a total failure of ‘‘ success ’’ (Illustrations, 7). 

‘The best way to review the period of the quarter’s 
lessons,’’ says Professor Sanders, ‘‘is first to read Mark’s 
summary (Mark 9: 30 to 10: 52), then to read through 
the full narrative of Luke (9 : 46 to 19 : 28).”” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE period covered by the lessons for this quarter 
extends from the close of September, year of 
Rome 782, to the beginning of April, year of 

Rome 783, about six months in all; that is, from 
September, A.D. 29, toApril, A.D. 30. The scene is 
first in Galilee, then in Persea, afterwards in Jericho 
and Jerusalem. 

Lesson 1.—/Jesus and the Children: During the 
return to Capernaum from Mount Hermon a discus- 
sion arose as to ‘‘who should be greatest.” The 


lesson is the beginning of a discourse on enw? hy 
enforced by the presence of a little child. Probably 
spoken in our Lord’s usual residence at Capernaum. 

he time was shortly before the feast of tabernacles, 











LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 23 


abont fen close of September, year of Rome 782; that 
is, A. D. 29. 

Lesson 2.—Z7he Duty of Forgiveness: Probably 
apart of the same discourse which the last lesson 
begins. The place and time are the same: In the 
house at Capernaum, about the close of September, 
year of Rome 782 ; that is, A.D. 29. Humility must 
precede forgiveness, and the overwhelming debt to 
God should humble us into forgiveness. 

Lesson 3.—7he Good Samaritan: It is here held 
that the journey, the beginning of which is men- 
tioned in Luke 9: 51, took place after the feast of 
tabernacles. The opposition of the Samaritans 
(Luke g : 52) indicates that this journey was through 
Perea, and the lesson should be ae in that re- 
gion, probably near Jericho. The ddte is just before 
the feast of dedication, about the close of November 
or the beginning of December, year of Rome 782 ; 
that is, A. D. 29.. 

Lesson 4.—/esus Teaching How to Pray: As the 
visit to Martha and Mary, in Luke's account, comes 
between this and the last lesson, it is probable that 
the feast of dedication intervened, since the sisters 
lived at Bethany, near Jerusalem. Probably the 
lesson should be placed in Perea, to which region 
Jesus withdrew after that feast, though a te 
slightly earlier is possible. If the former view be 
taken, the time was in January, year of Rome 783 ; 
that is, A. D. 30. The earlier date would make in, 
or near, Jerusalem the probable place. 

Lesson 5.—/Jesus Dines With a Phartsee: Luke 
refers to another journey in chapter 13 : 22. This 
should probably be placed after the feast of dedica- 
tion, and be regarded as terminating with the rais- 
ing of Lazarus. The locality was Perewa, at the 
house of a Pharisee, and the date, a sabbath, proba- 
bly near the close of January, year of Rome 783 ; 
that is, A.D. 30. (The intervening passage, Luke 
Ir: 14 to 13: 9, is placed earlier, in Galilee by most 
harmonists ; while Robinson places from 13: 10 on- 
ward after the raising of Lazarus ; hence his dates 
are later.) 

Lesson 6.—Fa/se Excuses : This lesson is directly 
connected with the last, the entire chapter being 
often entitled ‘‘ the Son of man eating and drinking. 
As before, the place is the house of a Pharisee in 
Perea ; the time, on a sabbath, probably near the 
close,of January, year of Rome 783 ; that is, A. D..30. 

Lesson 7.—T7he Parable of the .Two. Sons: The 
entire passage, Luke 15 : 1 to 17: 10, seems to be 
connected closely in time and place, The parable 
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was occasioned by the murmurs of the scribes and 
Pharisees at our Lord’s reception of sinners. The 
place is Perea, bean at a feast ; the time, prob- 
— close of January, year of Rome 783 ; thatis, 
A. D. 30. 


Lesson 8.—T7he Judge, the Pharisee, and the Pub- 
lican: This lesson closes the long passage peculiar 
to this Gospel (Luke 9: 51 to 18: 14). As all three 
synoptists narrate the blessing of the little children, 
the position of this lesson is easily determined. It 
occurred on the final journey to Jerusalem, after the 
events narrated in John 11. The place was Perea ; 
the date, probably in March, year of Rome 783 ; that 
is, A. D. 30. 

Lesson 9.-—7he Rich Young Ruler: This incident 
is narrated by all three evangelists as following the 
blessing of the little children. It occurred in Perea, 

robably on the way to Jericho. The date was in 

arch, probably near the close of that month, year 
of Rome 783 ; that is, A. D. 30. 

Lesson 10.—RBartimeus and Zaccheus: A com- 

arison of the accounts indicates that Jesus reached 
Jericho, and during some excursion out of the city 

ealed Bartimeeus, and that the interview with Zac- 
cheeus was connected with his final departure from 
a. The interval between the two events was 

rief, and the date of the visit to the house of Zac- 
cheus was either Friday, March 31, or, more proba- 
bly Thursday, March 30, year of Rome 783 ; that is, 
A. D. 30. The reckoning of days assumes that the 
paschal supper was eaten at the regular time, the 
14th of Nisan, equivalent to April 6. 

Lesson 11.—/Jesus Enters Jerusalem in Triumph: 
According to John’s account the anointing at Bethany 
occurred the evening before the entry to Jerusa- 
lem: The date of the entry is Sunday, the roth of 
Nisan, equivalent to April 2, year of Rome 783 ; that 
is, A.D. 30. As Mark distinctly places the latter 

art of the lesson ‘‘on the morrow,” this would be 

onday, April 3. The road to Jerusalem was prob- 
ably the southern one. The other events were in the 
Temple. 

Lesson. 12.—-Jesus Silences the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees : Tuesday of Passion Week was a day of con- 
flict, mainly in the temple enclosure. Two of the 
controversies are included in the lesson. On this 
day, to which the mom pe devote nearly eight 
chapters, Jesus'silenced'all his'opponents. The date 
is Tuesday, the: 12th of Nisan, equivalent to April 4, 


year of Rome 783 ; that is, A. D. 30. 
VESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Christ’s Teachings ‘of _Men’s Duty 


By Alexander 


HIS quarter’s lessons include only two miracles, 
the healing of a man with dropsy in Lesson 5, 
and that of Bartimzeus in Lesson ro, and both 

are treated as quite subordinate. It is Christ’s teach- 
ing that is prominent throughout. And it is mainly 
the side of that teaching which sets forth man’s duty 
with which the lessons are concerned. Lesson 7, the 
immortal parable of-the welcoming love of the 
Father, unveils the depths of God, but all the others 
deal chiefly with man, the conditions and hindrances 
of discipleship, the characteristics of true prayer, the 
dispositions befitting a disciple, such as childlikeness, 
forgivingness, benevolence. It may further be noted 
that seven of the first eight lessons have a parable at 
their heart. We shall best appreciate the wonderful 
fulness and variety of Christ’s teaching as here ex- 
hibited if we group the lessons according to subject. 

The first three lessons deal with various aspects of 
the character proper to disciples as their principal 
theme, though, of course, the current of Jesus’ 
thought flows, as always, like a river with many a 
lovely curve. We bring an unfit instrument to bear 
on our Lord’s words when we try to dig out their 
meaning with the spade of logical sequence. Their 
order is the order of intuition and of life, not of logic. 

Take, for example, Lesson 1, which begins with 
the little child in the midst, the living type of what 
his disciples must be. He who is to enter into, and 
be great in, the kingdom, must decome by effort and 
self-surrender what the child is by nature. It passes 
on to teach how such little ones should be received, 
and thence, with a kind of shudder of horror, to 
speak of the sin of causing them'to stumble; thence 
to wail over the terrible necessity of causes of stum- 
bling, thence to the warning that every man’s own 
nature lays these causes before him, and to the pre- 
scription of most drastic surgery against them. 
Then it harks back to the little ones, exalting their 
dignity and setting forth the Father’s wonderful care 
for them, as our pattern in our attitude towards 
them. The pith of the whole is—be a child, be ten- 
der to the children, do not do what may make their 
feet stumble, think of them as God thinks. 

In Lesson 2 the duty of infinite placableness and 
uttermost forgivingness is put upon the deepest 
ground, by appealing to the experience of forgive- 
ness by God which every believer has. An unfor- 
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giving Christian is a moral monster. If we’ have 
truly received God’s pardon, our hearts will be moved 
and melted to imitate it in our attitude to others. 
And if we do not imitate it, we shall lose it for our- 
selves. If we are forgiven, we should be, and we 
shall be, forgiving. If we are not forgiving, we shall 
not.continue forgiven. 

Lesson 3 does not base the oy of rendering help 
to others on any Christian thought, but on the bond 
of common manhood. ‘ Who is my neighbor?” is 
asked wrongly if we mean, ‘‘ How far must I stretch 
this unwelcome obligation to love?” That really 
means, ‘‘ How narrowly may I contract it?” If we 
would know whom it is our duty to help, we had bet- 
ter ask, ‘‘Whose duty should I think it to be to 
help me?” 

In Lesson 4 we open another subject, and the same 
topic recurs in Lesson 8. The two parables of the 

titioner at midnight, and of the widow and the un- 
just judge, rey the same general teaching of per- 
sistence as an element in prevailing prayer. They 
both teach that answers are often delayed. They 
both take an instance of indifference to petitions asa 
strong contrast to God's heart, and their common 
teaching is, not, ‘‘God will be moved even as the 
sleepy neighbor and the unjust judge were,” but 
‘“‘much more will your Father hear you.”” But de- 
lays are chiefly, if not exclusively, features of God’s 
dealings in outward blessings. 

There is a region where to ask is to have, and so 
in Lesson 4, we have the central part which assures 
us that, in the spiritual realm, every one seeking 
finds, and the last part, which shows the Father de- 
lighting to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the publican (if we 
may loosely call it a parable) adds to the teachin 
that prayer, which is borne up on the wings of self- 
confidence, can never soar so high as to the Throne, 
but that the prayer which is weighed down with 
self-distrust and is buoyant with trust in God's 
mercy, will enter into his ears. 

Lessons 5 and 6 go together in time and place, and 
Lessons 6 and g are connectéd as disclosing the hin- 
drances to roy from material things. In our 
Lord's tone at the Pharisee’s table there is a certain 
remoteness indicative of consciousness of an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. (‘‘ They watched him.”) He re- 
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bukes both guests and hosts. His counsel to the 
former, to take the lowest place in order to gain a 
higher, is called by Luke a parable, and is thereby. 
saved from the appearance of being a mere dictum of 
clever worldliness, for in the kingdom humility-is the 
way to exaltation, and there it is well to wish to be 
exalted. The counsel to the host to render hospi- 
tality to those who cannot recompense it embodies a 
general principle in a particular case ; for ate, 
that kindly deeds are spoiled if done ‘‘ hoping for” 
something ‘‘ again.” s Jesus here teach that 
‘‘charity” gets heaven? Nothing fits for heaven 
but faith, but the faith that fits for heaven does so 
partly by making its ag ee unselfishly a fountain 
of good to all the needy as he has opportunity. 

he parable of the invited guests who velageil to 
go to the feast because they were too busy with 
worldly goods not only pricked the windbag of pious 
insincere ejaculation, but laid bare the hindrances 
which keep most men from accepting the joyful sum- 
mons to the true food of their souls. An instance of 
these hindrances is given in the story of the rich 
young ruler in Lessong. They are not the only hin- 
drances, but they were the most commonly operative 
then, and certainly their detaining power has not 
diminished in this age of commercialism. The ruler 
was held back, for all his lovable enthusiasm, by his 
wealth, as a bird that flutters in a vain attempt to 
rise from its perch beyond the length of the strin 
round its foot. T woot the refusers of the feast hood- 
winked themselves with a plea of prior duty, while 
the third confessed himsel fettered by earthly love. 
But in all, the world, the things seen, blinded eyes 
and deadened hearts to the things unseen. And 
that same overestimate of material good is slaying 
its tens of thousands to-day. 

Lesson 7, the ‘‘pearl of the parables,” stands by 
itself. It does indeed teach solemn and deep lessons 
as to the sinfulness of shaking off dependence on 
God, the misery of a God-forsaking life, the unreal- 
ity of godless joy, and its inevitable wretched re- 
sults, but its central purpose is to reveal the Father's 
heart as amy on | over his wandering child, watch- 
ing longingly for his return, aor? op Saaag first faint 
motions of repentance, preventing him with the 
blessings of his goodness, lavishing on him the gifts 
of his love, and rejoicing over him more than even 
over those who had never left his side. God, too, 
knows what it is to attach higher value to what is 
‘*found ” again, just because it was “lost.” 

There remain three lessons which may be grouped 
together as immediately connected with the days be- 
fore the Passion. The day’s stay at Jericho (Lesson 
10) has a thetic interest when we remember that 

esus was hastening with absorbed tension of spirit 
his cross, and that even then he slackened his 
ny at the cry of a blind beggar ‘and the unspoken 
and unconscious longing of an outcast publican. 
Bartimzus and Zaccheus did what hostile men or 
devils could not have done, stopped Jesus on his road 
to his cross. The former teaches us that the cry of 
need is ever grateful to him, that no press of other 
people blocks out the suppliant from his knowledge 
or sympathy, that if our cry is aware of what it most 
wants, and what it wants is sight for our blind eyes, 
his answer will be swift and complete. Zacchzus 
shows us, in one case, what is true forever, that Jesus 
is ready to pause when arrested by an unconscious 
longing, that his love carries him into an outcast’s 
home, that he wins us by giving himself to us, evok- 
ing our love by manifesting his own, and that hands 
which are opened to receive his best gift will remain 
open to give as freely as they have received. 

In Lesson 11 two points are of chief importance. 
The first is Jesus’ deliberate setting himself to fulfil 
in outward detail a distinct Messianic prophecy, and 
that at a moment when Jerusalem was seething with 
excitement due to the time and the Passover crowds. 
In sharp contrast with all the rest of his life, he for 
this once sought publicity for his Messianic claims, 
thereby defying the sanhedrin and demanding the 
people's recognition. The other point is the charac- 
ter of the procession as setting forth the inmost na- 
ture of his rule as meekness and lowliness, far 
removed from coercion or force, and the character of 
his objects, as ‘‘not many mighty, not many noble,” 
but poor peasants with no weapons. nor pomp, but 
with songs on their lips and enthusiastic love and 
loyalty in their hearts. 

The duel with the two sets of antagonists in the 
temple shows Jesus in a character in which we sel- 
dom see him, as dealing with questions of theological 
casuistry. He lifts both the puzzles set him into a 
loftier region. He disposes of the semi-political 
dilemma of the Pharisees by teaching that it is no 
dilemma at all, for to render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar's is part of rendering to God the things 
that are God’s. But he preserves that principle from 
being the foundation of tyranny by rulers, and slav- 
ish submission by subjects; by the teaching plainly 
implied in putting the two commands side by side, 
that, if ever Cesar’s commands clash with God's, re- 
bellion against him is demanded by loyalty to God. 

In like manner, Jesus rises high, above the attempt 
to import ridicule into a solemn question by showing 
that the ridicule was directed against a mistaken 
eonception of what was supposed to be ridiculed. 
But, having brushed aside the triviality, he lifts the 
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whole subject far above such a style of argumenta- 
tion, and unveils the deepest ground for faith in an 
immortal life, and compegaentiy in a future bodily 
life. It is because we can have communion with God 
here, he being ours, and we his, that we may smile 
at Death, and be sure that his skeleton fingers can- 
not untie the knot that binds us to God and God tous. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 
By Theodore H. Krayer 


URING the third quarter we have traced twelve 
recorded journeys of Jesus. For convenience 
in the review, these journeys are noted below, 

and can be readily traced on the accompanying map. 
‘Thirty-four journeys are recorded in the lessons of 
the first and second quarters. 


Journey 35, Mt. Hermon to Capernaum. 
24 36, Capernaum to Jerusalem. 
7 37, Jerusalem to Perzea. 
sa 38, Perzea to Bethany. 
, 39, Bethany to Jerusalem. 
” 40, Jerusalem to Perzea. 
41, Perzea to Bethany. 
42, Bethany through Jerusalem to Ephraim. 
” 43, Ephraim to Perzea. 
44. Perzea to Jericho. 
be 45. Jericho to Bethany. 
” 46, Bethany to Jerusalem. 
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THE OUTUNE OF PALESTINE IN CHRIST'S DAY 
EACH SQUARE IS TWENTY MILES 


The same outline map in enlarged form is included in The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures (10 cents a set); teachers may supply 
their pupils with those outlines, or they may get their pupils to make 
their own sketch-maps, and aid them in tracing thereon the journeys 
of Jesus as here suggested week by week. 
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N THE occasion of the death of His Highness, 
the late Khedive Tewlik, his princely widow 
fed one thousand of the poor, the maimed, the 

halt, and the blind, on each of the forty days follow- 


ing his burial. Nevertheless, they were not her 
guest:; they did not enter her hose, and did not sit 
at her table. They were bountirully supplied with 
all they could eat at the graveyard, and such charity 
on a less magnificent scale is still exercised im the 
East by other pious people, but the beneficiaries are 
regarded as objects of charity, not as friends. No 
one of such beneficiaries says to his servant, ‘‘ Com- 
pel them to come in, that my house [bezte] may be 
filled.” They are simply fed and kept away. And 
even Oriental Christians can no more realize all that 
is expressed and implied in this than in the divine 
saying to a chief of publicans, ‘* To-day I must abide 
at thy house." 

Only a few years ago, certain classes of people in 
India were regarded as so inferior that they were not 
allowed to enter certain cities, lest, by their shadow, 
they should defile their nobler countrymen; and only 
Christians, or people who look through the eye of 
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Christ, can recognize. the error of those who mur- 
mured and said, ‘t He is gone to be guest with a man 
that is a sinner.” 

Lesson 7, the Parable of the Two Sons, is in a class 
by itself, for its teaching is ‘‘ wonderful.” Zaccheeus 
and his fellow-publicans did not originate the sin of 
which they were guilty, and the same may be said 
of the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind. 
Their condition was the condition of many of their 
predecessors and contemporaries, but not so with the 
** younger son”’ (Luke 15 : 13); for the custom, prac- 
tise, and immemorial traditions of his country were, 
and in some parts are still, that the sons dwell under 


the roof, and live subject to the authority of their . 


father to the third and fourth generation. 

It is only within the last twenty-five years that 
Syrians began to venture across the seas. ' A prodi- 
gal son of one of our acquaintances went as far as 

merica, and when he had spent all, returned. His 
father received him, but only ‘‘as a hand in the 
store;" and notwithstanding all we could say, the 
kind and well-to-do father still refuses to pay the debts 
which the prodigal incurred whiie trying to get back ; 
therefore Luke 15 : 20, 22-24 exhibits parental ten- 
derness more wonderful than the most wonderful in 


- the Orient. 


Sipon, Syria. 
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The Lessons in Twelve Sentences 


By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


. Set a child in the midst, and you can be sure the 
Master will be near. 


. The tender-hearted need not be chicken-hearted. 
. You cannot climb up by passing by. 


If He shall teach us how to pray, we shall know 
what to pray for. 


Giving for gain is always a loss. 
. Slighting love is ising heaven. 


. Regret is only one half of repentance; return 
2s the other. 


. Persistent prayer gives prevailing power. 
— who elect life must reject many of its 
usts. 

i—_ who see the miracle of Zaccheus every 

ay are yet so blind that they doubt that of 
Bartimaeus long ago. 
11. He who would draw men to live must not fear 
to drive them from their lusts. 
12. The Master has shown us that to be spiritually 
minded is not to be mentally deficient, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





When Mother Called 


VEN so it ts not the will oe your Father who ts 
in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish (v. 14, Lesson 1). Spurgeon relates this 

incident : On one occasion some workmen were quar- 
rying rocks, and having made all ready for a blast, 
they warned every one away from the place of danger. 
Then the fuses were lighted and the workmen with- 
drew, but, to their horror, they saw a little boy, at- 
tracted by the light, ranning towards tl - fuses. The 
strong men shouted to'the boy, ‘‘Go back!” But of 
course the boy, having the same nature as the rest of 
us, only went the more quickly into danger. Still the 
men cried,‘‘ Go back!” Then the mother of the boy 
heard the call, and, seeing his fearful peril, opened her 
arms wide and called, ‘*: e to mother!” The boy 
stopped, hesitated a moment, then ran to her em: 
brace, and.so escaped the danger. What all .the 
shouts of the strong men could not do, the gentle 
voice of the mother accomplished. Their voices were 
like the law whith says, ‘‘Go back!” ‘The votce of 
the mother was like the sweet sound of the gospel, 
“Come to Jesus!” Parents and Sunday ~’school 
teachers should ever bear in mind that’ it is the, gas- 
pel of God’s Son that woos and wins the ‘little 
ones” to the Father, and keeps them from perishing. 
—The Rev. W. T. Dorward, Stelton, N: /. 


The Torment of Refusing to Forgive 

And delivered him tothe tormentors, till he shoula 
pay all that was due (¥. 34, Lesson 2). At the close 
of a service during a revival the evangelist was ap- 
proached by a young woman whose face and manner 
denoted distress and agitation, yet hé-knew she had 
not remained for any after-meetings, nor had she 
asked for prayer. She did not wait for questions, 
but stated her case: ‘‘I am not an unconverted -sin- 
ner. I am not even a conscious backslider. Until 
tourteen months ago I knew the inglowing, the over- 
flowing, yea, the outflowing to others, of the joy of 
salvation, of the Spirit of God, of power to witness. 
Now, however, pray as I will, strive as I may, I can- 
not witness for Christ.. What shall I do for peace, 
for his presence again with me?” With wisdom ac- 
quired by experience came the reply: ‘‘I am glad 
you can put your finger on that date, ‘ fourteen 
months ago.’ Undo the wrong by which you then 
grieved the Spirit.” Stiffly she demurred: ‘I have 
committed no secret crime, sir. Did I not say I was 
not a backslider, at least consciously ?” The servant 
of God pointed to Ephesians 4 : 3-32: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
do not count bitterness and anger as secret crimes, 
yet they grieve the Holy Spirit of God.” She looked 
at him both wonderingly and defiantly: ‘‘ How did 
you know? It was just a slight quarrel with a fel- 
low-teacher. Surely—” ‘‘Go, forgive, and be for- 
given.”” She shook her head: ‘She is not here.” 
‘* Write to her, then, a letter, apologizing.” Indig- 
nantly she replied, ‘‘It is her place to apologize as 
much as mine,” and, as the minister had no other 
help to offer, the incident closed. A year afterwards 
he returned tothe town. The first person to greet 
him at church was the same young woman, but with 
a countenance radiant with gladness. ‘‘ You have 
written that letter?’”’ he exckaimed. ‘Yes, but I 
want to confess that it was not until to-day, when I 
could not stand the prospect of another meeting and 
I unblessed. When I dropped that letter in the mail 
box I was delivered from the torture my soul has 
suffered this whole year, for my Lord ‘delivered me 
unto the tormentors,’ just as he warns us he will do. 
But oh, when I ‘ paid what was due,’ when, rather, I 
accepted his payment for me,—for he was holding out 


to me all the while the strength to do my duty, to 
humble myself,—the prison doors flew open, and he 
has led me straight to the palace, to the banqueting 
house of love and perfect peace and joy."—Mildred 
Cabell Watkins, Lovingston, Va. 


Getting Rid of Our Enemies 


So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, of 
yeforgive not every one his brother from your hearis 
(v. 35, Lesson 2). There is astory that has come down 
from the ancients, of one who went to Jupiter with 
the petition that his enemies might be destroyed and 
he be led in the way of prosperity. He was informed 
that his requests would be granted as soon as he was 
fit to receive the favors asked. ‘Go your way,” said 
the king of the gods, ‘‘and faithfully do what you 
think perfection requires, and when you are’ sure of 
your victories, return to me, and I will bestow all you 
need,” The suppliant went away sorrowful,’ but he 
followed the advice, curbed his fiery temper, sub- 
dued his passions, and ceased to do or to think evil. 
It cost him many hard ‘struggles, but at last he con- 
quered, and returned in the attitude of prayer to the 
god. ‘* Well,” inquired Jove, ‘‘what do you now 
need?” ‘ Nothing,” replied the man, ‘except to 
thank you for the good advice given. I have no 
enemies, am at peace, and in the path of prosperity.” 
—The Rev. Frank E, Adams, Rochester, Vi. 


No Time for Suicide 


Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy (Golden Text for Lesson 3). In working to 
save others we do the most good to ourselves. An 
Englishman who was going to drown himself found 
two severeigns in his pocket, and, thinking it was a 
pity to waste so much, gave them to a r woman 
who was starving for bread. When he saw how 
happy the pieces made the mother and her children, 
he bethought himself of how much happiness he 
could occasion by all the hoards of gold aan silver he 
had in his.cellar. He gave up the idea of suicide, 
and devoted the rest of his life to doing good. By 
saving others he saved himself.—Ve/son A. Jackson, 
Keuka Park, New York. 


Oriental Insistence 


Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, lest she wear me out by her continual 
coming (v. 5, Lesson 8). In the Western world, 
where there is a time value to everything, it is hard 
to realize how determined the Oriental can be in 
making his requests. A woman from a neighboring 
town called two years ago, and insisted upon m 
taking her little girl into our boarding-school. I told 
her that every place was fuil, but she contended that 
the girl was small, that her father was dead, that I 
was the only father that the girl now had, that she 
gave her to me, and similar arguments. I was de- 
termined in my refusal, and with difficulty finally 
sent the woman away. I supposed the matter was 
settled, but the next day she came again, kissed my 
feet before I realized what she was doing, and began 
all over again with her requests, as if I had never 
seen her before. 1 again refused her, but she did 
not give the matter up, and this year the girl is in- 
stalled in our school.—7ke Rev. A. Edward Kelsey, 
Friends’ Mission, Ramallah, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


What Made It “ All Right” 

1 any man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me (Goldea 
Text, Lesson 9). The Ram's Horn relates this inci- 
dent: It was a patriotic meeting, and the young 
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‘home with my lesson. 


“but that doesn’t satisfy me. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 23 (Review) 


ple, one after another, had eulogized the national 
eroes, — Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
Marcus Whitman, Nathan Hale. There were many 
names, and all worthy the honor and reverence paid 
their memories. Last of all, a minister rose, one 
whose work often led him into the rest homes of 
the city. ‘* The other day,” he said, ‘‘I went to see 
one of our bene who was introuble. Her husband 
was a drunkard, and now her only son had fallen ill, 
and there were but her tired, work-worn hands for 
the double burden. ‘How do you get along?’ I 
asked. ‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘I take in washing. I've 
taken in washing for thirty years.’ ‘Don’t you ever 
get tired of it?’ I inquired. She looked up at me 
simply. ‘Oh, that’s all right,’ she answered; ‘if the 
Lord wants me to spend my life over the tubs, I’m 
willing.’ I thought of that life, of its thirty vears of 
thankless, unremitting toil, of the years still before 
her, bare of love or ease or pleasure, and I went 
None of our patriots, great 
as they were, and worthy of the highest honor that 
we can give them, ever seemed to me more splendid 
than that poor, unlettered woman,, standing so 
heroically in her hard place, and willing to aot till 
the end."—Nelson A. Jackson, Keuka Park, New 
York. The prize for this week is awarded to this 
tncident. 


The Success that Fails 


Do not defraud (v. 19, Lessong). There appeared 
recently on the editorial page of the New York Sun 
the following letter, addressed to the editor: 

‘Sir: Many years ago I came here from a country 
town, poor as any boy could weli be; found employ- 
ment in a large concern; bettered my position year 
after year; became a partner, then the head of the 
concern. Made my fortune, a large one; now retired. 

** When I die I shall leave my children each a for- 
tune, but when I think it over day after day, I can 
only be ashamed of it all. I suppose I was no worse 
than‘the others; I know some were worse than I. I 
could always say, ‘It’s good business,’ but I forgot 
that there was such a thing as a square deal. If I 
could get the better of an associate or a customer or 
an employee, I did. Anything that I could do to 
attain my own success was good business, and I 


-did it, 


‘*I have given to charity, headed subscriptions, 
I know what I have 
done wasn’t manly. Last —_ I sat with other so- 
called successful men. I studied them. When they 
can’t help thinking, they think just as I do. 

‘‘The modern,,success is a rank failure. It has 
smade this country rich ; it,has made it great; it has 
made. its people selfish and unprincipled. I would 
give all I possess. to-night if I could say, ‘I have 
given every man a square deal. I have done no man 
a wrong.’ 

** Think it over; it will mean a lot to you some day. 

‘** SUCCESS.” 
—Eveline S. Barker, Torrington, Conn. 


Refusing the Second Best 


One thing thou lackest (v.21, Lessong). ‘* You must 
change your entire method of singing,” said a cele- 
brated teacher of music to a young ambitious girl who 
had already spent three years in voice culture. The 
girl hesitated and resented the advice, and returned to 
her room to thinkit all out. She had already achieved 
some success, and had spent time and money on the 
training of her voice, and yet she knew that her ad- 
viser was the most famous master of vocal technique 
in Europe, and had trained many of the most bril- 
liant artists by his method. The sacrifice she was 
called upon ‘to make seemeéd too great, and for a 
while she hesitated, but only for a time. In the 
morning she went again to the master musician and 
said: ‘‘I am determined to be content with nothing 
but the best that is possible for me, no matter what 
the sacrifice may be.” That young woman was 
tony Lind, the world-renowned singer. Had she 

en satisfied with a second-best, her work would 
have been marred and her success doubtful. This 
young man was satisfied with a second-best, and such 
a choice is sinful. We are ever standing at the forks 
of the road, and our future depends on the choice we 
make between the good and the best.— Zhe Rev. 
Hugh T,. Kerr, Hutchinson, Kan, 


The Unanswerable Authority 


And they ‘were astonished at his teaching ; for 
his word was with authority (Golden Text, for the 
Quarter). In the year 1854, Murata, a noble of 
Japan, stationed in the harbor of Nagasaki, found a 
book, printed in an unknown tongue, floating on the 
water. He made inquiry, and found it was an 
English Bible. Quietly but persistently he sought 
to learn the contents. For years he studied it: In 
1866 he sought the Rev. Guido Verbeck, the mission- 
ary, and asked for baptism. In the course of con- 
versation with the missionary he said: ‘Sir, I cannot 
tell you my feelings when for the first time I read 
the account of the character and work of Jesus Christ. 
I have never seen or heard or imagined such a per- 
son. I was filled with admiration, overwhelmed 
with emotion, and taken captive by the record of his 
nature and life.”"— The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 
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The Perkins Home Letters 


Mr. Perkins says the lessons for the quarter 
teach the kind of love that comes from sacrifice 


MAPLE VALLEY. 
DEAR JIM AND MARTHA : 


‘ Your Ma isn’t satisfied unless I take a turn 
at writing these letters, albeit I can’t write much of 
a letter any time, not even about the farm things, let 
alone the Bible. It don’t seem just the right thing 
for me, an old farmer, to be writing about such great 
things as these lessons tell about, but your Ma save 
that Jesus had a good deal more to do with plain folks 
like farmers and fishermen than he did with the big 

ple who knew about everything, and she says too 
that she rather reckons that what Jesus said to these 
folks will surely be easy for us to understand. I 
guess that’s so. Now since June I’ve been reading 
these lessons mighty carefully. And beginning with 
the lesson about children and right down to now I 
only see one or two places told about where he was 
even talking specially to the big folks. It was all so 
simple, and yet it was all so wonderful, too. 

Now if I had to write down just one word that fits 
about every lesson it would be the word /ove. There’s 
a good bit of preaching about love, but it’s a real 
scarce thing after all. The kind that Jesus taught 
didn’t take much talking about ; it just lived itself 
right where folks could see it. It’s a curious kind of 
love, any way, that you have to tell about to let folks 
know you've gotit. When Jesus lived his life of love, 
it just brought all kinds of folks right to him. And 
when any one lives that kind of love now, it does the 
same thing. I don’t know any better human example 
than your Ma. She won’t see this letter ; she’s over 
to your cousin Sarah Ames’. Now your Ma, she’s 
got something that a good many folks wish they had ; 
but it costs your Ma something to be the kind of 
Christian she is, and most folks aren’t willing to pay 
the price for that kind of religion. But all these les- 
sons, since June in particular just seem to me to be as 
if Jesus said, ‘t Now /Azs isthe kind of a life to live ; 
the kind that costs something, but counts something 
too. Anybody most can live a life that doesn’t even 
cost him a single real sacrifice.” Anyhow that’s the 
way these lessons seem to read.tome. And your Ma 
has set that up to be a.measure of her life. That’s 
all I see to write. 

Your affectionate 
Pa. 
oe 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the Internatiénal 


« ‘Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
isa .-— of the International Bible Reading Associa- 


tion. ‘or particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Matt. 18 ;.1-14 ,-:.:,.°. . . Jesus.and the ehildren 
‘Tuesday.—Matt, 18 : 21-35 . . .. The duty of forgiveness 
Wednesday.—Luke to : 25-37... . . The good Samaritan 


Thursday.—Luke 153 11-32. . . . °. Parable of the two sons 

The Judge, the Pharisee, and the 
Publican 

Saturday.—Luke 18 ; 35 to 19: 10. Bartimzeus and Zacchzeus 

Sunday.—Matt. a1:1517. ...... Jesus enters Jerusalem 


Friday.—Luke 18 ; 1-14 } 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


ANY of your teachers and scholars have doubt- 
less been away from the school enough during 
the summer months to make a written review 

somewhat unsatisfactory. If the teaching has been 
broken by absences, the classes wil! not be so well 
prepared for a written review as they would other- 
wise. At the end of this quarter the superintendent 
may find it desirable to conduct a review from the 
platform in a way which will recall to some, and pre- 
sent for the first time to others, the great teachings 
of the quarter. 

A study of the twelve lessons will reveal one per- 
vading impression, stated perfectly in the quarter’s 
Golden Text, ‘‘And they were astonished at his 
teaching; for his word was with creme Around 
this twofold thought, the astonishing teaching of Jesus 
and his surprising authority, may be grouped the 
twelve lessons, every one of them offering a new and 
startling truth,—a truth quite different from com- 
monly accepted notions. The reversal of popular 
opinion—of that day and of our day—is the ever- 
recurring and pervading note throughout these 
lessons. 

Write on the board in large letters ‘‘ Jesus’ 
Astonishing Teaching.”’ 

‘In our review study to-day we shall see how 
Jesus taught many things that surprised the people 
who heard them. Let us together find out what it 
was that he taught. The first lesson was about 
Jesus and the children. The disciples had asked 
Jesus who was greatest in ? And what did he 
give as the test of that greatness? Yes, humility. 
Let me put that on the board,—‘ Humility Test of 
Greatness.’ That is the first astonishing teaching. 

‘The title of the second lesson? Yes, the duty of 
forgiveness. That sounds as though we oughi to 
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forgive whether we feel like it or not. How often 
should we forgive ? Without limit! 7a# is strange 
teaching,—isn’t it? Let us write it out,—‘ Forgive 
Without Limit.’” 

‘So the superintendent may go on rapidly through 
the lessons, disclosing such truths as these: 


Lesson 3.—Any one in need my neighbor. 

4.—Prayer requires study. 

5.—Don't crowd for first place. 
6.—Excuses inexcusable, 

7.—Be kind to the undeserving. 
8.—Getting up by getting down. 
9.—Money as a hindrance. 

10.—A sinner Jesus’ host. 

11.—The meekness of true kingliness. 
12,—Error no match for truth. 


‘‘A startling list, that! To some of its teaching 
we say ‘ Yes’ very easily. Do we live ‘ Yes’ to it? 
Do we dare to trust freely in our everyday lives, no 
matter how hard that may be, to the truth of this 
teaching ? 

‘* Now perhaps none of us is really astonished at 
anvof this. It is just what we would expect cf Jesus. 
But would our friends be astonished if we should 
begin now to steadily live out what is taught in these 
lessons? And isn’t it, after all, what they are ex- 
pecting of us as Jesus’ followers? Let’s not disap~ 
point them !” 

PHILADELPHIA, 


tad 
Hymns and Psalms for the Review 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 
‘Il think when I read that sweet Psalm 145: 1-5. 
story of old."’ (216: I-4. 310: 1-5.) 
** In the hour of trial." Psalm 118 : 1-6. 


‘Trust and obey.” . (170: 1-4. 238 : 1-4.) 

** Sweet hour of prayer."’ a i it seas 

“ Just as | am, without one plea.” Psalm 9 8. 57 : I-3 
I hear thy welcome voice. (10: 5-8. 14: 1-4.) 


** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.'' Psalm 117 : 1, 2. 
‘* Christ receiveth sinful men." (169: 1, 2. 237: 1, 2.) 


al 


The Review in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Some of Christ’s Teachings. (See Golden Text.) 


a. Concerning Childhood : 

Become as little children (Matt. 18 : 3, 4). 

Receive one of such, . .. receiveth me (Mark 9 : 37). 
Suffer the little children (Mark 10 : 14). 
2. Concerning Forgiveness : 

Forgive him? ... until seventy times (Matt. 18 : 21, 22). 
If ye forgive, your. .. Father will also (Matt. 6: 14). 
Forbearing one another, and forgiving (Col. 3 : 13). 

3- Concerning Love to Men: 
Thy neighbor as thyself. Who is my neightor ? (Luke 
10 : 27-29. ) 
Fulfil the royal law (James 2 : 8). 
Law is fulfilled in one word, .. . love (Gal. § : 14). 
4- Concerning Prayer : 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Luke 11 : 9). 


Ask anything of the Father, . . . will give (John 16 : 23) 
Draw near with boldness (Heb. 4: 16) 


5- Concerning the Sabbath : ‘ 

Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath (Luke 14 : 3). 
Remember the sabbath day (Exod. 20 : 8). 

‘The sabbath was made for man (Mark 2: 27). 
6. Concerning God’s Grace : 

Bring in hither the poor (Luke 14 : 21-23). 

Return unto Jehovah, ... will have mercy (Isa. 55 : 6-8). 
He that will, let him take (Rev. 22 : 17). 
7- Cencerning Sinners : 

Father, I have sinned against heaven (Luke 15: 21-24). 
Not dealt with us after our sins (Psa. 103 : 10-12). 
Once... far off are made nigh (Eph. 2 : 13). 

8. Concerning Confession of Sins : 

God, be thou merciful to me (Luke 18 : 13, 14). 
Confesseth and forsaketh . . . obtain mercy (Prov. 28 : 13). 
Humble yourselves, . . . he shall exalt you (Jas. 4: 10). 
9. Concerning Self-Denial : 

Lo, we have left all (Mark 10 : 28-30). 

Take up his cross . . . follow me (Matt. 16 : 24). 
I hold not my life... as dear (Acts 20 : 24). 
se. Concerning Salvation : 
To-day is salvation come to this house (Luke 19 : 9). 


While we were yet sinners, Christ died (Rom. 5 : 8). 
Christ Jesus came. . . to save sinners (1 Tim. 1 : 1). 


an. Concerning God’s House : 
My house... a house of prayer (Matt. 21 : 12, 13). 
He is like a refiner's fire (Mal. 3 : 2, 3). 
We are a temple of . . . God (2 Cor. 6: 16). 
v2. Concerning the Life to Come : 
As touching the dead, that they ‘are raised (Mark 12: 
26). 
There shall be a resurrection (Acts 24 : 15). 
God... will raise up us (1 Cor. 6: 14). 


Poe ee or ee 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


September 17 to 29 

MON.—My Father, thy mercies reach even unto the clouds. 
Even amid the changeable thy love is constant. When it 
seems to be absent f is often present in richest abundance. 
Help me to believe in thee. Help me to trust. 

‘TUES.—My Saviour, wilt thou help me to conquer any be- 
setting sin? If I am finding my delight in it, graciously 
change my tastes. Give me a strong inclination towards the 

ure and good. May the holy be sweet unto my taste! May 
Parink of the river of thy pleasure ! 

WED.—My Father, may I lift mine eyes to the hills! May 
I not be satisfied with the standards of the plains! May I 
seek my ideals in the mount! May I breathe the mountain 
air even when I walk the valleys of time ! 
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THURS.— ty Father God, may the light of resurrection 
mornings break upon my soul to-day ! ay I see the new 


light as I have never seen it before! May the life in Christ 


shine before me with most alluring beauty! May I be wooed 
nearer to him ! 


FRr1.—Holy Spirit, let th cious energy move in every in- 

Stitution that is seeking to if the world into the light of life. 

May all elevating enterprises move with power! May th 

thi with the influence of Christ! May they bear muc' 
it! 

SaT.—Saviour of the world, I would remember all who are 
es to make thee known. May their experience of thy 
grace breathe added power into their speech !_ May they have 
visions which will make their ministry a delight! Through 
them may the world see thee ! 


SuN.—My Father, if to-day I should meet with disappoinc- 
ment, may I be helped to turn it into spiritual victory |! May 
I not only be calm in success, but calm in apparent defeat! In 
my tribulations may I glorify thee ! 














For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


essencens OF JESUS 


N O'TES.—This review affords opportunity for a 
missionary lesson, by suggesting that the 
messages of Jesus are to carried all over 

the world, also explaining who are the messengers. 

Arrange your large pictures around the room, 
within easy reach of the children. Recall appropriate 
songs, to be introduced when most effective. Arrange 
these beforehand with the organist, that each verse 
or stanza may be introduced naturally and informally, 
without announcement or waiting to find the place. 
It is better to sing without an accompaniment than 
to allow awkward pauses. 

Prepare and distribute beforehand, to classes or 
individuals, a dozen folded messages, addressed on 
the outside, with a short, suggestive. message inside, 
Number thesé according to the lesson and the dia- 
gram suggested below. 

At the top of the board place Messages of Jesus, 
allowing space to add ‘‘ Messengers " when needed. 
Below make a diagram, like a window of twelve 
panes, numbered, and corresponding in size to the 
messages. After the reading of each message let 
somebody attach it to ifs place in the diagram, 
while all unite in the concert exercise (or each mes- 
sage could be attached to the picture it emphasizes). 

Avoid tediousness. Two minutes should be the 
limit for any lesson; several will require less. Two 
or three of similar purport may be grouped. 














INTRODUCTION, 

For many weeks we have studied the messages of 
Jesus,—all kinds of messages,—which to-day we 
will gather on our board. One verse: 

‘* I’ve a message from the Lord, hallelujah ! 
A message that I bring to you. 
It’s recorded in his Word, hallelujah ! 
Jesus said it, and I know ’tis true.’’ 
Messages 1, 10, 11 (first group). No. 1, addressed 
‘*To the Children.” Write inside: - 
** Come, God loves you. 
Think of the lost sheep.”’ 
Recall the story, and sing four lines, ‘‘I was a wan- 
dering sheep.” 
No. 10. message to ‘‘ All the Lost.” Inside: 


JESUS Saves THE LOST 


Simply suggest how he found and helped Bartimzus 
and Zaccheus: 














** For his hands were always helping, 
And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too busy 
Vo heal the sick and blind.”’ 


As Jesus had a message for the children, so we 
have (No. 11) the ‘*‘Children’s Message to Jesus.” 
Inside: 

7 **Hosanna! Blessed !’’ 


Suggest their part in the triumphal entry and sing, 
‘** Praise him, praise him, all ye little children.” 
Another group, messages 2 and 7. No. 2, ‘*To 
Peter.”’ Inside: 
‘* Forgive, 707.’ 


Emphasize the text, ‘‘ Forgive, as we forgive.” Sing: 


** Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well,’’ etc. 


No. 7. Follow with the story of the kind father 
forgiving the lostson. Addressed, ‘‘ To a Lost Son.” 
Inside: 


** Return—Lost—Found—Forgiven—Joy.”’ 
Sing: 
‘** The shepherd sought his sheep, 
The father sought his child.’’ 


Message 3, ‘‘ To Everybody.” Inside: 
‘* Be Kind,’’ and ‘* Blessed are the Merciful.’’ 
Briefly recall the Good Samaritan, and repeat: 


** Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can,’’ etc. 


Another group, messages 4 and 8. About prayer. 
No. 4. Inside: 
** Ask—Seek—Knock.”’ 


Repeat, ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray,” and chant the 
Lord's Prayer. 
No. 8. bout prayer. Inside: 


‘* Two prayers,—the Pharisee’s and Publican’s, 
Which pleased God best? Why?” 


Repeat: 
** To say my prayers is not to pray, 
Unless, I mean the words I say.’*” 


Another group, messages 5 and 12. ‘* To the Proud 
Pharisees.” Nos. Inside: 


** Remember others.”’ 
Suggest the story, and repeat: 


‘* Help us to do the things: we should, 
To be to others kind and good,’’ etc, 


No.’ 12. Inside: 


** Give to God things that are God’s, 
Love, thanks, trust, obedience, gifts.’’ 


One verse: 


‘** I cannot do great things for him 
Who did so much for me.”’ 


Message 6. ‘‘An Invitation.” Inside: 
**Come—All Ready.’’ 


What excuses did the people make. Sing: 


** Songs of praise we bring to our Saviour, King, 
Who has said, ‘ Let little children come.’’ 


Message 9. ‘‘ To the Rich Young Ruler.” Inside: 
** Go—Sell—Give—Come—Follow.”’ 
‘Tell why it was too hard for him. Sing: 


** Jesus, I will follow thee, 
For I hear thee calling me.’’ 
SUMMARY. 


These wonderful messages of Jesus were first 
spoken by him, and ‘*‘ they [who on were aston- 
ished at his doctrine [or teachings], for his word 
was with power.” His disciples and friends were 
the first Messengers (add that), who told them to 
others. Afterwards they were written down in these 
four Gospels, and wherever the Bible goes these 
messages of Jesus go, too. Preachers and teachers 
are messengers who tell these messages to the ple. 
Missionaries are the messengers who carry them to 
the ends of the world. (Recall some.) Children 
may be messengers too. Closing solo: 


‘** Perhaps to-day there are loving words 
That Jesus would have me speak. 
There may be now, in the paths of sin, 

Some wanderer whom I should seek ; 
O Saviour, if thou wilt be my guide, 

Though dark and rugged the way, 
My voice shall echo thy message sweet, 

I’ll say what you want me to say.”’ 


(Other appropriate songs may be substituted instead 


_ of those suggested.) 


Peoria, IL. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


BR lessons you are to review are the teachings 
of Jesus concerning the character which fits 
rsons for membership in his kingdom. He 
conceived of this as a new social order, entering like 
leaven into human society and transforming it till it 
should be a fit dwelling-place for God. Try to make 
this hoty fellowship of friends of Jesus an actual so- 
ciety of men, women, and children in the eyes of 
your pupils. Show them that it is composed of 7 
sons who love and follow him, and who make it their 
supreme object to carry out his plans of redeeming 
and renewing mankind. 

These lessons present the characters of those whom 
Jesus chooses for his kingdom contrasted with those 
whom he rejected. In most of the lessons, he pre- 
sents a picture in which both characters appear, and 
that one which he approves is drawn in a form at- 
tractive to those who hs goes with him. Take 
these victures in order, and by questions lead your 
pupils to tell why the traits described are acceptable 
to po and belong in his society. Here are described 
twelve spiritual qualities, and those who possess 
them Jesus says he chooses to be his companions: 


1. The Childlike Spirit. The picture includes a group 
of Jesus’ disciples, ambitious for high rank in a king- 
dom which they expected their Master would estab- 
lish among men, and a simple ingenuous little boy 
whom he had taken in his arms as he sits among 
them. Ask what it is that he loves in this child, why 
those who are at home with the child are at home 
with Jesus, and why it is that to be out of sympathy 
with the child is to & lost,—that is, to be shut out of 

esus’ kingdom. Keep a Harmony of the Gospels 

fore you, and study each verse of every lesson. 
Linger over this first one till you have made plain 
what Jesus meant by the childlike spirit as an essen- 
tial qualification for his kingdom or society. 

2. The Forgiving Spirit. Here the picture is of a 
king who forgave the great. debt which his servant 
could not pay, and the same servant refusing to for- 
give his fellow-servant who besought his patience. 
Ask what the forgiving spirit is, and why it is essen- 
tial to membership in Christ's kingdom. 

3. The Helpful Spirit. Describe the picture. Ask 
what qualifications the priest and the Levite had for 
entering into the kin cou, and why they were de- 
clared by Jesus to belong outside. Then ask why 
the Samaritan belonged in the kingdom. 

4. The Prayerful Spirit. The picture is of a friend 
knocking in the middle of the night at the door of:a 
friend reluctant..to grant his request because of the 
trouble involved, but persisting till the friend gives 
him all he asks for. Ask why constancy in prayer 
fits persons to enter into the kingdom and into closer 
and closer fellowship with Jesus. 

5. The Humble Spirit. Here the picture is of per- 
sons contriving and struggling to secure the seats of 
greatest honor at a feast. Some who get into them 
are removed by the host, and others who had taken 
the lowest seats he invites to come into the more 
honorable places made vacant by those who had 
seized them without permission. 

6. The Willing Spirit. Describe those who evaded 
the invitation to the supper, none of whom were 
eligible for Christ’s kingdom (Luke 14: 24). Show 
why. Then explain why he sought for his compan- 
ions the blind and the lame and the outcasts from 
society (Luke 14: 21, 23). Why did these represent 
the willing spirit ? 

7. The Penitent Spirit. Contrast the attitude of the 
| sae ye al toward his father with that of the self-satis- 

ed elder son. 


8. The Trusting Spirit. Show how the confidence of 
the woman in the righteous God, mee the right- 
eousness of her cause, overcame the selfish judge; 
and set the publican’s trust in the mercy of God over 
against the Pharisee’s confidence in himself. 


g. The Self-Renouncing Spirit. Here you have two 
characters in one,—the young ruler keeping the com- 
mandments, and the unsatisfied man, unwilling to 
comply with Christ’s condition for entering into the 
kingdom (Luke 14 : 33). 

10. The Restofed Spirit. Describe the physical res- 
toration of the blind beggar, and his entering into 
fellowship with the aims and work of Jesus; and the 
moral restoration of the rich tax-collector and the new 
life he joyfully entered upon. 

11. The Praising Spirit. Show how Jesus contrasted 
the children (Matt. 21 : 15, 16), of whom he said, ‘‘ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” with the chief priests 
who made the house of God a den of robbers. 

12, The Righteous and Faithful Spirit. Contrast the 
scheming Pharisees, Herodians, and Sadducees with 
the redeemed saints who, in the world to come, will 
be as the angels. 

Construct out of these materials the character 
which is acceptable to Jesus Christ, the King of the 
new society, whose spirit is to conquer the world; 
and inspire your pupils to possess that character and 
assure themselves of eternal life. 


Boston, 
































LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 23 





Silverware 
I prefer PEARL- 
INE to other 
soap poxees. I 
like it for dish- 
washing better 


than soap; it 
keeps the silver 


wae 
rs. Rev. H. B. M 


One of the Millions. 689 

















The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Half Year of Training 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The period covered by the lessons of 
this quarter was not a long one, only a 
few months, but it was none the less of 
supreme importance in the life of Jesus. 
He made fruitful use of the brief oppor- 
tunity for imparting eternal truth to his 
disciples. It was their time, not the 
people's, hewever steadily Jesus main- 
tained the methods of his earlier minis- 
try. Theone great purpose in his mind 
was to prepare his disciples for meeting 
the responsibilities and the disappoint- 
ments of the days tofollow. The activity 
of these months, were we dependent on 
the synoptists alone for information, 
would be described as a slow circuit here 
and there, a sort of waiting, peripatetic 
ministry, ngage. Galilee and end- 
ingin Jerusalem. The holy city wascer- 
tainly its final goal, and Passover time 
the time chosen for reaching it. But the 
fourth Gospel indicates that Jesus dur- 
ing these months made at least two 
hurried trips to Judea for special 
reasons. His movements at other times 
were largely confined to the trans- 
Jordanic region. 

These months were a period of con- 
tinuous instruction. 
in great need of it. They had but just 
deliberately concluded that their Master 
was the Messiah. 


respond. That a child was a fitting 
symbol of a disciple was a novel thought 
to them, just as was the declaration that 
there was no limit to the exercise of the 
act of forgiveness, and that the man in 
need nearest at hand, whether Jew or 
Gentile, must be regarded as the neigh- 
bor for whom the law demanded his 
fealty. There were other lessons just 
as startling—avout the characteristics of 
true prayer and the prayerful attitude. 
Thus Jesus and his beloved disciples 
covered the whole range of Christian ex- 
perience. Out of his fulness and free- 
dom he helped them to appreciate the 
larger realities of the life of service to 

He also, by such parables as the 
Prodigal Son, set before them clearer 
visions of the goodness and love of God 
the Father. 

Many were the noteworthy incidents 
of these months. The rich young ruler 
and his frank friendliness, but inability 
to respond to the sharp test of disciple- 
ship ; Zacchzus, the wealthy publican, 


whose heart was touched and hope en- | 


kindled at the magic word of respect 
and kindness from the Master,—these 
were only typical, but exhibited the 
spirit which possessed the soul of Jesus. 
He longed for men who would follow him 
in the ways of the kingdom. I. was as 
if he felt that the time was short, and 
the need for action strong. 

It was an even more active season 
than the records declare. Jesus was in- 
defatigable, earnest, persistent, win- 
ning. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


- The best way to review the period is 
first to read Mark’s summary (Mark 9: 


The Twelve were | 


He now began to| 
teach them what Messiahship meant, | 
and in what ways discipleship must cor- 
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7 To : §2}, then to read through the 
ll narrative of Luke (9 : 46 to 1g : 28), 
and finally to read the survey of the 
period in some such Life of Jesus as 
that of Rhees. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. . 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
fu ideration, to bers of the class.] 

1. Duration of the Period. (1.) About 
how long was this period of training? 
(2.) What proportion did it bear to the 
time of preparation for the training ? 

2. Location of the a (3.) Where 
did Jesus and his disciples chiefly stay 
during this period ? 

3. Character of Their Activity. (4.) 
Did the ministry of Jesus resemble or 
differ from the early Galilzan ministry? 
(5.) What did he seem to make domi- 
nant? 

4. The Parables. (6.) How did the 
parables reported by Luke differ from 
the earlier parables? (7.) What ex- 
plains the difference ? 

5. The Teachings. (8.) Whatdid Jesus 
seem to be emphasizing in his teaching? 
(9.) To whom ‘did he mainly address 
himself ? 

6. The Characters. (10.) Mention 
the most interesting personality de- 
scribed in the record. 


IV. Some LEADING Tuovucnts. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.) 
The rulers, by driving Jesus from Gal- 
ilee and Judza, caused him to center 
his attention on his disciples. Who was 
the gainer ? 
Jesus seemed to emphasize the disci- 
ples’ relationship to God. Was this a 
foundation thought ? 


Boston. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








September 23. A strong will: how to 
get it, and use it for temperance. 
(1 Peter 4 : 1-11) 








d Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—A will against temptation (Psa. 141 : 
I-Io.. 

‘TUEs.—A will for the right (Psa. 144 : 1-11). 

WED.—A will to break appetite (Mark's : 
1-6). 

THUkS.—A will to defy custom (Acts 15 : 


I-I1). 
Fr1.—A will to help another (Philemon 8: 


19). 
SaT.—A will to abstain (Num. 6 : 1-5). 











Picture failures of well-meaning but weak 
men. 


wn of prayers that have strengthened the 


Show how the Holy Spirit renews the will. 
| F WE are not born with strong wills, 
is it possible for us to acquire them ? 
It is true that men differ in the 
| strength of intellect, feeling and will 
| with which they seem to be endowed by 
| nature, but it is true also that just as 
| feeling and intellect can be strengthened, 
| so also and even more really can will. 
| Those who at first could say ‘‘ No” only 
| timidly can learn to say it fearlessly, and 
| with quiet but firm power. 


5 


The will is to be made strong by ex- 
|ercise. Using it makes it strong, just 
as using the muscles makes them strong. 
When we hesitate about deciding things 
and avoid it and put it off, we are weak- 
| ening our will. When we face promptly 
the issue that needs to be settled and 
| after having done our best to work it 
through have deliberately taken our 
position and committed ourselves to it, 
we have made a real gain in strength of 
will. 
% 


Indecision is paralyzing. If we always 
ask other people to decide for us, if we 
avoid responsibility and carry it de- 
fectively when we cannot avoid it, we 
shall have little strength of will for the 
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times of unavoidable sibility when 
we must settle matters for ourselves. 
< 


Prompt obedience to right impulses 
and promptings of duty strengthens the 
will. When we are doing nothing and 
some right task or duty suddenly con- 
fronts us, it is weakening to dally with 
it. ‘Do it now,” was the motto Dr. 
Babcock had over his desk. ‘‘Do it 
now.” That is the only way we shail 
get a full man’s work done and that is 
the only way we shall fit ourselves for 
doing the supremely hard things when 
they come. - ; 


| Bringing all of life under the sway of 
| principle is another way to strengthen 
| the will. There is a moral quality in 
almost every act even in rest-and play. 
It is right or wrong. To ask whether 
an act is right or wrong, some people 
think is to make life annoying and vex- 
atious. On the contrary, the best way 
to make life vigorous and strong is to 
seek and find the moral good and in- 
stantly to seize and do that. 


5 


The cheerful doing of hard things is 
good training for the will, all the more if 
the things are small. Indeed, Professor 
James recommends in his Psychology 
the deliberate doing daily of some unre- 
quired hard thing so that the will may be 
ready for the required hard thing when 
it arrives. The will flourishes best also 
by unpublished training. Spectators 
are none too good for it. It gets its best 
training in the private parts of the life. 
If it has been taught to do right for 
rights own sake and in the dark, it will 
from sheer force of habit do right for 
right’s sake still when the test is public 
to the world. 





~~ 


The will likes the consciousness of re- 
sistance. There is something of the 
‘-sparring mood” which Dr. Eleanor 
Chestnut, the gentlest of missionaries, 
who was killed at Lien Chow, China, said 
she often felt, in all good hearts. ‘I 
am happiest when all my powers of re- 
sistance are taxed,”’said S.C. Armstrong. 
The will wants foes. It is a good thing 
to get it awakened against evil habits, 
to stir it up to vigorous action, to have 
it go on record implacably, with the pur- 
pose to resist to death. 

= 


Unworthy things exist for the sole 
purpose of being spurned. 

We have wills in order to be able to 
say ‘‘ yes” to good, ‘‘ no” to evil. 





Boy Building 
Right Food Makes Fine Boys 

Many people have questioned the 
truthfulness of the statement that the 
brain can be really nourished and built 
up from some particular kind of food. 

Experience is better than any kind of 
theory. 

The wife of a prominent legislator in 
Kentucky says: ‘‘A woman of my ac- 
quaintance was in a badly run down con- 
dition at the time she became a mother, 
and at three months of age the child was 
a mite of humanity pitiful to look upon, 
with no more brain development than a 
monkey. 
| ‘* About the time I speak of, when the 
| child was three months old, the mother 
| began feeding him Grape-Nuts. 

‘**In ten days it was plain that achange 

| was taking place, and in a @:w weeks the 
| boy became rosy, healthy, and rounded 
| out. . 
**He is now five years old, and his 
| food this entire time has been Grape- 
| Nuts and cream. He seldom ever takes 
| any other kind of food. 
** It is a splendid illustration of the fact 
| that selected food can produce results, 
| for this boy is perfectly formed, has a 
beautiful body, and arms and legs of a 
voung athlete, while his head and brain 
development appear perfect, and he is 
as bright and intelligent as can be. 

‘*I] cannot comprehend a better illus- 
tration of the truth of the claim made 
for Grape-Nuts, that it is a brain and 
body builder.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








- 
I think too much of my 
name to put it upon poor 
lamp-chimneys. Evidently 
other makers feel the same 
way. Good lamp-chimneys 
bear my name, and the poor 
ones go nameless. 
Let me send you my Index 
to chimneys. It is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Outdoors, Indoors | 
«2 Up the Chimney 


By Charles McIlvaine 


Author of ‘1000 American Fungi ”’ 
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If you know. a growing boy 
whose eyes are just getting big 
as the world’s wonders open up, 
give him this book. Or, an alert, 
wide-awake girl, either, for that 
matter. The author discusses 
everyday things in a most 
happy way, and at the same 
time gives scores of useful facts, 
as, for instance, a remedy for 
the effects of ‘‘ poison ivy.’’ 


Illustrated. 75 cents, net, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 





Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 











REVISED EDITION 


A Supplemental 
Bible Question 
Course 


By John B. Smith 


This question-and-answer 
manual on the Bible has 
helped thousands of super- 
intendents and teachers to 
drill the scholars in acquiring 
Bible facts. 50 cents, postpaid. 





THE SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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This tean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














RALLY — HARVEST — MISSIONARY 
“Praise and Thanksgiving” 


Acomplete service. 5 cts. each, 55 cts. the dozen, $+ ro) 
the hundred, Send 10 cts. in ng for samples 3 


HALL-MACK Co., 18!°:42,Arch.St;; Rolie. 


Avenue, N. Y. 





LACKBOARD genet 


CACKBOANDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29. peas 
200 & 202 N. 2no STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


LOANED FREE 


#2 page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
or Camp Moctings « and evangelistic services. 
The Biglow & Main Co., 


D'VINTY COURS ar 





in Co., New Y York or Chicago 


OME. Write Pres. C, 
Burton, Chyist liege, Oskaloosa, Ia. la. 
Send ten cents for a me set of The 
et stand School Times Lesson Pictures 





Good and Hard 
Results of Excessive Coffee Drinking 


It is remarkable what suffering some 
persons put up with just to satisfy an 
appetite for something. 

Michigan woman says ‘‘I had been 
using coffee since I was old enough to 
have acup of my own at the table, and 
yn it I have suffered agony hundreds 
Is <i imes in the years past. 

‘= |My trouble first began in the form of 
pus colic, coming on every few weeks, 
almost ending my life. At every 
ack for ei re years I suffered in this 
m. Iuse pel an J for death to relieve 
- rom my suffering. I had also at- 
+ of sick headache, and — to 


jurse awful dyspe a. 
y= for about a year I lived on crackers 
~ and water, Believing that coffee was the 
cause of all this suffering, I finally uit | 
it, and began to use Postum Food Coffee 

It agreed with my stomach, my troubles | 
have left me, and I am fast gaining my 
health under its use. 

‘* No wonder I condemn coffee and tea. 
No one could be in a much more critical 
condition than I was from the use of cof- 
fee. Some doctors pronounced it cancer, 
others ulceration, but none gave me any 
relief. But since I stopped coffee and 
began Postum I am getting well so fast I | 
can heartily recommend it for all who 
suffer asI did.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
** There's a reason.” 





Mr. 


progress. 


everybody. 


a ‘life story’ it is!"’ 


S4l pages; 





The Life Story of 


Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 


Howard has gathered into a single. volume his 
series of last year, with additions of important material. His 
purpose throughout has been the delineation of a singularly 
strong and noble character in its beginnings and growth, and 
in its influence in wonderfully varied fields of service. De- 
scended from a noted New England family, and nurtured in a 
historic New England village; led under providential guidance 
as the years passed, into business life, political activities, Sun- 
day-school field work, an army chaplaincy, and into the field 
of religious journalism, Oriental exploration, and authorship 
of more than thirty volumes on varied themes, Henry Clay 
Trumbull bore a distinguished part in political and religious 


To find the secret of such a life and character, and to fol- 
low the marvelous events by which the process was provi- 
dentially continued, is to gain new ideals and a compelling 
desire for the kind of serving that counts, 
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Bishop John H. Vincent says: 
fidelity you have opened the soul of the man to the vision of 
Your book will make more friends for him, and 
continue his work in the world.’’ 

The Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., says: 
true story of a great life, and you have allowed the man to 
speak for himself sufficiently in letters and quotations. ... 
You have produced a model biography.’’ 

John R. Mott says: ‘‘This will bé one of the most readable 
and stimulating biographies which has ever been issued."’ 

The Rev. Joseph H. Twichell says: 
the best, most satisfactory books of its class I know of. What 


six photogravure portraits ; gilt top ; bound 
in maroon and gold; $1.75 net; postage, 24 cents. 


The Sunday Scheel Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘With discrimination and 


‘*You have madea 


‘Altogether it is one of 














Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 
A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


[ <—— ——>_ Pulpit Furniture, 
* Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St, Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 









eo. arent 





S. C. SMALL FURNITURE CO. 
fs- Church & Lodge Furniture 


Wheel chairs and invalid supplies. School furniture, 
metal chairs, stools, and tables. Auditorium seating 
of every description. Office and pony furniture 
and appliances. Largest line in U.S. Established a 
quarter century. Send for catalogues, "special designs, 
lowest prices. 90 Canal St., ton, MASS. 








| INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 

for particulars. A® for haw ste 

No.21. George H. ringer, 

| Manager, 258 Find S60 ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 











“INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
catalogue and list of 
churches using our cups. <a 
Seventh by — Sy yd 
am BELES “== 
a Sheela 


htcBname Beis Foemmey Ce. Aas reemae, 
THE. GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


urest refined cop; 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West Troy P. O.. N. Y 








Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas fn the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


al gl dE aaah a eI Sd 
of p 
Pepsia, and fadigestion, 


FOR 100. ; 
box mailed tor tral ee reg 
A. J. Ditman33 Astor House, N.Y. 














Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 














Low Rates to Pacific Coast 
Via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway 


Colonist tickets, good in tourist sleeping- 
cars, will be sold from Chicago to Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and many other. Pacific Coast points, 
for $33, August 27 to October 31, inclusive. 
Reduced rates to hundreds of other points 
west and northwest. Folder descriptive of 
through train service and complete infor- 
mation about rates and routes will be sent 
on request. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commercial 
Agent, 818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











(Lesson for Sept. 23) SEPTEMBER 8, 1906 


Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 

Use Pears’ 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


for 
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weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
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